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You will be proud of your colleagues’ reactions, whether they be ministers, physicians, 
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the field of vocational choice which his parishioners bring to him. 
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A Source Book for 


Spiritual Progression 


REVISED AND ENLARGED 
EDITION 


Edited by 


DOROTHY BERKLEY 
PHILLIPS 


Elizabeth Boyden Howes 
Lucille M. Nixon 


Over 500 selections from religious 
and psychological literature — one 
fifth is new material — are carefully 
welded together in a unique guide 
to self-understanding and creative 
spiritual living. “An exceedingly 
valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of -religious nourishment.” 
—SeEWARD HILTNER 


“No other book brings together such 
concentrated depth of insight and 
breadth of vision. I use it constantly 
_ in my teaching.”—Carro_i A. WISE 


“hi rich treasure of religious devo- 
tion.”—Ne ts F. S. Ferre 


$5.95 at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


P.P. THOUGHT-PROVOKING 


May I take this opportunity of saying 
how very helpful and thought-provoking 
I have found your journal. When I was in 
active parish work I found that PASTORAL 


- PSYCHOLOGY supplied much relevant informa- 


tion and guidance in many of the more com- 
plicated pastoral problems. Now that I have 
the privilege of being the Church of Eng- 
land Chaplain to St. Vincent’s Hospital, and 
Fairfield Infectious Diseases Hospital, I find 
that your journal is becoming more and 
more useful. 

Chaplaincy work is still only young sn 
in this country and it is most helpful to re- 
ceive the considered experience and scholar- 
ship of your journal and its contributors. I 
wish you continued progress and usefulness 
in future editions. 


JoHN F. HANNON 

Church of England Chaplain 
St. Vincent’s and Fairfield 
Hospitals 

Victoria, Australia 


It is only now that I have gotten around 
to reading the April issue of PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY, and I am very much impressed 
by Dr. Adkins’ address on “The Indeperid- 


ent Self: Link Between Science and Reli- 


gion.” 


C. B. Price 
- Director of Counseling 


Young Men’s Christian Association 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


I have been a subscriber to PASTORAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY for a few years now and have 
come to eagerly await the arrival of each 
issue. Each issue contains material which 
is of direct value to the work of the pas- 
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toral ministry, and the honest and fair way 
gace is given for articles and comments 
from widely different (at times) but clearly 
expressed schools and viewpoints is of im- 
mense value. A reader of PASTORAL PSY- 
cHOLOGY canriot rest complacent with his 
own views alone or those of his school but 
must derive great benefit from the stimulus 
of fresh and vital work being done in other. 
places by other men. 


Every good wish to you and your staff 
and many thanks for a valuable and stimu- 
lating journal, 


Nei E. Key 

Minister of 

Port Adelaide Presbyterian Church 
South Australia 


ON SEXUAL CONTAINMENT 


I cannot withhold an expression of ap- 
preciation for Aaron L. Rutledge’s contribu- 
tion to the Consultation Clinic of PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY in the April issue. Dr. Rut- 
ledge’s remarks on the subject of sexual 
containment were as clear, comprehensive, 
and cogent as any I have ever read on the 
subject. 


Dr. Doniger is to be congratulated also 


on his editorial policy in printing material 
which may introduce “inconsistencies in the 
discussion . . . or our discussants.” It paid 
off in this instance—as 
Thank you for an excellent statement. 
Earct H. Furceson 

Professor of 

Preaching and 

Pastoral Theology 

Wesley Theological Seminary 

Washington, D. C. 


WHO WANTS IT? 


I have a complete file of PASTORAL PSyY- 
CHOLOGY from the first issue and including 
the current issue (October). All of these 
magazines are in excellent shape and free of 
markings or underscoring. 


It occurs to me that some college or semi- 
tary might like to have these for reference. 
If you have any requests for them I will be 


glad to make them available at a reasonable 
Cost. 


C. JoHN WESTHOF 
Box 529 7 
Edmond, Oklahoma 
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Answering today’s 
challenge from 

the social sciences 
and psychotherapy 


MAKING THE 
MINISTRY 
RELEVANT 


Hans Hofmann, Editor. In a time 


which requires that every religious and 


_ pretation of Sex, 


cultural institution should demonstrate 
their right to survival, six outstanding 
men in theology, the ministry, and psy- 
chiatry join Dr. Hofmann in discussing 
ways and means of making the ministry 
more relevant. Contributors are: Paul 
Tillich, Reinhold Niebuhr, Samuel H. 
Miller, Kenneth Appel, Seward Hiltner, 
Reuel Howe, and Hans Hofmann. 


A Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
selection. $3.50 


A constructive interpretation of 


marriage and the reality of sexual . 


experience 


Otto A. Piper 


THE BIBLICAL 
VIEW OF SEX 
AND MARRIAGE 


Dr. Piper’s book, The Christian Inter- 
has been a standard 


work in this field for 20 years. Now © 


entirely rewritten, it is being published 
again as The Biblical View of Sex and 


Marriage. Dr. Piper discusses marriage ~ 
in all its varied aspects and shows how | 


the Christian faith can render it mean- 
ingful. $3.95 


7 At all bookstores 
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Ross Snyder 


OX of the principal interests of our Man of the Month is rep-}- | 
resented in the subject matter of this special issue of which he has 
served as co-editor. Ross Snyder was among the first seminary teach-} ha 
ers to introduce systematic study of human development into the the- J on 
ological curriculum, his first course at the Chicago Theological] of 
Seminary in 1940 being entitled, “Development of Religious Person-] [¢ 
ality.” In the intervening years he has taught and done research on f ar 
most of the basic developmental stages, but in no area has his interest | ar 
and his contribution been greater than in the related periods 
of adolescence and young adulthood. in 
Born and reared in Ohio, he was graduated from Ohio State] co 
University in 1922, after which he learned about education the hard | sh 
way by teaching for four years in a rural high school. Committing | og 
himself then to the field of religious education, he studied for three | re: 
_years at the Boston University School of Religious Education and } th 
Social Service while that school was still under the administrative }] yo 
direction of Walter Scott Athearn. He moved on for doctoral work | tic 
in education to Teachers’ College of Columbia University, where he | be 
studied with William Heard Kilpatrick and Goodwin Watson. at 
For eleven years prior to joining the Chi- J an 
cago Theological Seminary faculty in 1940, he] th 

The MAN served as minister of education in two local le 
churches, for nine years at Prospect Presbyter-} W! 

of the ian Church in Maplewood, New Jersey, and ac 
for two years at the Winnetka Congregational}. pr 

Church. When the Chicago Theological Semi-J 

i () | T | nary entered, in 1943, with three other schools 
to form the Federation of Theological Schools} dc 
‘(Continued on page 65)§ PF 
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Adolescents 


ISa par pleasure to present 
this issue on young people, which 
has been edited by two of my colleagues 
on the Federated Theological Faculty 
of The University of Chicago, Perry 
LeFevre and Ross Snyder. The.several 
articles have been written by men who 
are former students of Ross Snyder. 

There is one central implicit theme 
in all these articles. Since neither of my 
colleagues has noted this explicitly, I 
shall do so, in the conviction that rec- 
ognition of it will aid the reader in his 
reading and use of the materials. This 
theme is: the great need in work with 
young people today is for communica- 
tion or genuine encounter or meeting 
between teen-agers and adults, which is 
ata deep rather than.a superficial level, 
and which respects rather than violates 
the emerging self- -respect of the ado- 
lescent. The corollary is: unless work 
with young people tries realistically to 
achieve this, it may have the most im- 
_pressing-sounding programs the 
world and still accomplish nothing. 

The authors in this issue certainly 
do not scorn programs. They know that 
Principles, however valid, remain ab- 


editorial 


and Adults 


stract until they are worked out in pro- 
gram and institution. True, some of the 
articles report more about program 
than do others, especially those by 
Clyde Dodder and Clinton Ritchie. But 
every one of these authors believes that, 
whether one starts from principles or 
from program, his relevance to the 
real situation confronted by young peo- 
ple today depends upon dealing with 


-adult-adolescent relationship at some- 


thing other than the surface level. Each 


article, in its own way, tries to suggest 


to us what this may mean. Once in a 
while, like a right-fielder trying for a 
difficult catch with the sun in his eyes, 
some of the authors either coin words 
or use familiar terms in a specialized 
sense, in their eagerness to try to com- 
municate to us the real problem of 
communicating with teen-agers. But at 
all times it is clear what they are trying 
to do. They want us to wrestle serious- 
ly with this particular angle before they 
let us go back, to change the metaphor, 
to business as usual if that is what we 
choose to do. i 
Without denying that a special prob- 
lem exists today at the point where 
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teen-age behavior emerges (with juve- 
nile delinquency as the extreme), this 
thesis nevertheless denies that we un- 
derstand this properly by viewing it as 
an adolescent problem. Instead, they 
see it as an adolescent-adult relation- 


ship problem. It can not be understood ; 


at all by even the most discerning look 
at teen-agers if there is not, at the same 
time, consideration of those attitudes 
and practices of adults that facilitate 
or impede genuine meeting between the 
two groups. And no progress on deal- 
ing with teen-agers can be made simply 
by examining what is or should be done 
ito or with them, which does not at the 
same time turn the critical eye on the 
adult side of the doing. 


The basic thesis behind these articles 
is not only correct but is also so im- 
portant that the entire work of the 
church with young people will become 
increasingly a backwater unless it is 
more widely recognized. Here are a 
few points in my own independent 


thinking that bear upon the central — 


thesis. 


he US begin with teen-agers and 
cars. It is no fiction that a special 
problem does exist. Any parent with a 
teen-age driver knows that his insur- 
ance rate goes up at a dizzy pace. Since 
the teen-age driver probably has quicker 
reflexes and better eyesight than his 
parents, his greater statistical chance of 
having an accident is, then, not a func- 
tion of physical competence. And it is 
not accounted for merely on the ground 
that he has had fewer years of driving 
experience; for with driving, as with 
many other things, experience may. 
simply institutionalize bad habits. With- 
out going into details, further reflection 
suggests that teen-age drivers get into 
trouble because of what driving means 
to them symbolically. It may be they 
are showing something to the crowd, 


December 


or that speed holds in abeyance the 
problem of self-esteem, or that driving 
with one hand shows one’s unusual 
skill. Whatever the form, no outside 
observer could deny that driving is, to 
most teen-agers, a good deal more than 
a means of moving from one place to 
another. And the particular symbolic 
values involved may, on occasion and 


with particular people, contribute to. 


carelessness and hence to the accident 
rate. | 


I have seen many analyses, frequent- 
ly more detailed, of teen-age driving, 
which are like that above. But they 
usually stop there. Let me go a step 
further. A couple of years ago I was 
talking with the owner of a car agency, 
whose shop at that moment was featur- 
ing a new model convertible car, a so- 
called “hard-top.”” The gadgetry that 
makes possible change from closed te 
open top in a few seconds by the push 
of a button, plus the generally young 
and powerful lines of the car, made me 
ask, “I suppose you sell most of these 
to the young sons and daughters of the 
well-to-do?’ He replied instantly, “Oh, 
no, not at all. I expect to sell most of 
these to middle-aged business men.” 


When I expressed surprise and ask- 
ed why, he said, ‘‘Look, here’s a mid- 
dle-aged fellow doing pretty well for 
himself. At least some of his kids are 
now on their own; so he has more than 
he used to. He can afford to have two 
cars now, let his wife have the family 
car. So what does he want ? Look, when 
he was young things were rough all 
over. Probably he had to get started 
in the depression. The first car he ever 
got probably wasn’t much, and he prob- 


ably didn’t have anything when he was 


getting started. Now he can have al- 
most anything he wants. I know, he 
uses his car in his business ; but he isn't 
like the doctor who daren’t have a 
Caddy because his patients will think 
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he’s doing too well. Within reason, he 


can get what he wants. So maybe he. 
wants a hard-top. Kind of making up 


for his youth. Good business for us, 
because they cost more.” | 
I have made no survey to discover to 


what extent this observation could be - 


generalized. No doubt there are mil- 


| lions of middle-aged business men who 


prefer coupes, sedans, station-wagons, 
oreven trucks. But the underlying point 
is: cars have symbolic values for adults 
too. Teen-agers are not alone in this. 
But not many adults admit that the 
symbolic meanings of cars to adults 
might just conceivably be-as disquiet- 
ing to a society as the symbolic mean- 
ings of cars to adolescents. Any one 
who comes this far in the argument will 
certainly admit that adult charges 
against teen-agers of the ‘“They’re 
speed-crazy””. type is an instance of the 
mote and the beam. But a further con- 
sequence of the argument is no less im- 
portant. No adult who has unexamined 
symbolic car-meanings in his psyche 
can possibly get along with a teen-ager 
on ‘cars. If the area on which adult- 
adolescent communication -is sought is 
cars, then the prerequisite to anything 
deeper than chit-chat is the adult recog- 
nition that these modern technological 


marvels, for him as well as for the ado- 


lescent, mean more than getting from 
place to place. The particularity of sym- 
bolic meanings may be quite different. 
If he has them, he will be less con- 
temptuous of their appearance in the 
teen-ager. - 

If this apparently, but not actually, 
so simple a matter as cars can resist 
adolescent-adult encounter because of 
adult self-deception, it would not be 
trange if we found a similar process 


about more basic things. But the more . 


basic they are, the more difficult it may 
be for the teen-ager not only to do any- 


thing about them but even to clarify 


them to himself or to convey them to 


any adult whatever. It is just possible 
that adolescent preferences in music 
are trying to tell the adult world about 
things other than music, in a realm 


where the telling is not approved but is 


not punishable either. And the gap 1s 
not lessened by the adult long-hairs 


~who deny that Johann Sebastian Bach 


had a good ear for an off-beat. 


A SIMILAR approach, although in- 
volving a different type of analysis, 
has recently been made by Edgar Z. 
Friedenberg in The Vanishing Ado- 
lescent (Beacon Press, 1959), a dis- 
turbing but provocative book apprais- 
ing the situation confronted by the 
American adolescent today. His prem- 


ise is, roughly speaking, that Amer- 


ican adults are becoming, in David 
Riesman’s words, “outer-directed,” or, 
in those of William F. Whyte, “organi- 
zation men.” It is this trend, he be- 
lieves, that must be examined if we are 
to understand what is happening in the 
teens. “A different kind of adult is 
being produced, representing a different 
conception of maturity.” Because this 
is so, and to the extent that it is so, 
Friedenberg argues, what we have 
previously understood to be “adoles- 
cence, as a development process, is be- 
coming obsolete.” What has that proc- 
ess been, in our recent cultural past? 
It has been ‘a finally emerging “per- 
sonal integration” resulting from “con- 
flict between a growing human being 
and his society” from which the person 
comes out as a member of the culture 
but also as having self-respect or per- 
sonal identity as an individual. The 
adolescent is, then, he continues, van- 
ishing—not statistically but in perform- 
ance of those developmental functions 
or tasks that previously led him to the 
previous kind of adulthood. If this kind 
of selfhood or self-identity is less and 
less characteristic of adults, then the 
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confusion is bound to be thrown more 
and more back to adolescents. If they 
- conform without conflict, they may be- 
come good citizens in the forthcoming 
outer-directed world but will have 
missed the true development of ado- 
lescence as a stage in the human pil- 
erimage. If they try to resist conform- 
ity, they may have to overdo it in order 
to do it at all; 
figures show, this may be more steer 
fact than hypothesis. 


Although Friedenberg’s 
would probably be more _ influential 
with more people if he had resisted 
more often the temptation to demon- 
_ strate sophistication, his insights into 
the inner situation of contemporary 
teen-agers are amazingly penetrating, 
and not least his well-informed but pitt- 
less dissection of the American high 
school. For example, take the follow- 
ing point as bearing on Snyder’s main 
thesis. No one can operate without 
some sense of self-identity, self-respect, 
or self-esteem, Friedenberg implies. 
But adolescents have been changing too 


rapidly to have any “reserves of self- 


esteem to sustain them under humiliat- 
ing conditions.” Adults do not like 
humiliating conditions either, but in 
one way or another have contrived de- 
vices to deal with such conditions, or 
simply to endure them until they are 
past, in short, reserves. But adolescents 


Seannot easily assimilate an attack on 
their\dignity or worth, for it produces 
not eW resentment but intense 


anxiety. The self is threatened while 
still ill-defined and in its early stages 
of construction, and the boy or girl 
feels bewildered and somewhat disinte- 
grated, as well as ashamed.” 


Yet one other point of Friedenberg’ 


contains so much discernment that it 
must be stated. Why, he asks, do so 


many adults in our society now resent 
adolescents as a lot? A primary reason, 


he replies, 


and as delinquency 


analysis 


December 


is because our culture’s 
adults want to stay young, refuse to 
confront the fact of not being young, 
are compulsive about whatever seems 
to make them young—and, therefore, 
“resent people who actually are young.” 
He concedes that the adults who gen- 
uinely love the young do, in the respects 
that are positive, remain young. But 
the problem lies with those who do not 
love the young but try to imitate them. 

There may indeed be aspects of 
Friedenberg’s case that are not so 
typical as he supposes. It is just pos- 


sible that some of the suburban and 


middle-class teen-agers are performing 
more of their proper developmental 
tasks than he realizes, and that the 
churches are doing more to foster this 
than his own professional experience 
suggests. Possibly also the churches 
may be doing more to combat the or- 
ganization man than he notes. But he 
is right on the basic point: what hap- 
pens to one affects the other vitally and 
internally. To the extent that adults 
are losing self-identity, to at least that 
same extent adolescents, whose pri- 
mary task is moving through conflict 
toward self-identity (merely one way 
of saying it, of course), become imped- 
ed and confused, and are likely to be- 
come premature conformists or really 
troublesome rebels. 


HAT -can the churches do? The 


minimal answer, from Frieden- 
berg as from the authors in this issue, 
is reasonably clear. The churches can 
do nothing very significant or relevant 
until or unless they understand that 
there is an adult as well as an ado- 
lescent problem. Even talk about com- 
munication or encounter in itself is not 
enough, if the adult who is to be in 
the communicating process is auto- 
matically regarded as beyond the need 


for self-examination. Our authors be- 
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lieve there are many such adults; and 
that, under the impact of Christian 
faith, more people are capable of be- 


coming adults of this kind. Such adults. 


—whether as teachers, parents, em- 
ployers, ministers, or just friends—can 
actually communicate with adolescents. 
And only if there is communication of 


this kind by adults of this kind is there 
-a chance for a more than superficial 


program with adolescents. 

If we are to take seriously the analy- 
ses made by. Friedenberg%t and by the 
writers of this issue, we shall distin- 
guish carefully between the general 
transition from childhood to adulthood 


that we call adolescence, and the par-— 


ticularity of that situation in our time. 
If it is a truism to say that adolescence 
is bound to contain some storm and 
stress and some conflict against adults 
and the culture in general, it would not 
be a truism to say (as Friedenberg im- 
plies) that there is not enough of this 
kind of conflict in our time. He believes 
that the proper conflict has either to be 
hidden or overdone, and in both cases 
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the proper process of development is 
lost in the shuffle. 

The reader must judge for himself 
whether this kind of case is as typical, 
as widespread, as basic as Friedenberg 
believes, or as is implied by the authors 
of this issue. But he should not, on his 
life, overlook what they are attempting 
to assert. They do not believe simply 
that there are always problems of re- 
lationship between adults and ado- 
lescents, and that these take particular- 
ly disturbing forms in our time. They 
believe it is the very retreat from con- 
flict of a potentially constructive type 
between adults and adolescents that 
characterizes the situation in our time. 
True or not, it is a new point that de- 
mands pondering. And if it is true in 
even the smallest degree, we must re- 
examine our premises about work with 
young people. If we look at us as well 
as at them, perhaps new bases for en- 
counter can be established. It would 
seem -hard for- Christians, adult or 
adolescent, to settle for less. 

—SEWARD HILTNER 


A REPORT ON THE CHURCH’S MINISTRY TO YOUTH 


66 7 HERE exists in America oe 
or a ‘youth civilization.’ .. . 


what we sometimes call a ‘youth culture’. 
This youth civilization has its own set of 


_ identifications and its own set of pictures of what a desirable person is. It has its 
own metaphors by which it talks about life and understands life. . 

“Now the Christian religion, somehow, ought to get into ehese identifications 
and pictures of the desirable person, these metaphors by which youth understand 
life. . . . Its resources are desperately needed. It ought to affect these aspects of 
the youth culture. We cannot just glue Christianity onto the existing culture con- 
tent; it has to be im there. And we have to have somebody whom the people of 
this ‘civilization’ know and accept as an insider and do not regard as an outsider, 


so that they will trust him. . 


. We must develop such kinds of ministers.’ ‘—From 


The Church’s Ministry to Y outh, edited by Ross Snyder. 
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Christian work with youth, with children, or 
with adults must take seriously the develop- 
mental tasks facing each individual at his ‘par- 
ticular stage of development ...a ministry which 
ignores these factors does not really care for, 


or know those to whom it ministers. 


Goals for Christian Work with Youth 


eet STAGE in the development 
of a human being has its own par- 
ticular crises and its own peculiar op- 
portunities. There are stages on life’s 
way which are biologically and cul- 


turally determined. Man not only — 


grows; he develops. In the interaction 

of the individual organism and _ his 
world there are emergent levels of pat- 
terning and organization. At each level 
the individual faces one or more sig- 
nificant tasks, a crucial problem or 
problems at that time of maturation 
and psycho-social development. Failure 
to achieve a satisfactory solution of the 
task posed at any particular stage dis- 
torts or arrests the life course of the 
individual. Such failure makes more 
difficult the handling of later develop- 
mental tasks and may in fact warp the 
successive movement toward maturity. 
While a given developmental task 
comes into prominence in its own 
critical. stage, it is present both earlier 
and later, and it is related at all times 
to the ongoing becoming of the in- 
dividual personality. Developmental 
tasks are persistent tasks then, lasting 
throughout life, each of which has, 
however, its own kairos, or strategic 
place and decisive time in the ongoing 
development of the person. | 


PERRY LeFEVRE 


Associate Professor 
Theology and Education 
Chicago Theological Seminary and 
Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


Christian work with individuals must 
carefully take the developmental tasks 
with utmost seriousness. The develop- 


mental task faced by the child, the pre- |. 


adolescent, the adolescent, the middle- 
aged, or the older person is one of the 
most significant defining elements in 
the individual’s ‘existence situation.” 
Any profound communication of the 


Gospel as well as any effective com- } 


munication which goes below the level 
of verbal exchange must take into ac- 
count this “existence situation” and 
hence the. developmental tasks. It is not 
only. a matter of readiness and recep- 
tivity of the other. It is also a question 
of who the other is, of what he is strug- 
gling with, of ,his own direction and 
freedom. A ministry which ignores 


these factors or which merely tries to} 


use such knowledge to manipulate or 
propogandize the other is a ministry 
which does not really care for, respect, 
or know those to whom it ministers. 
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Such a ministry turns the other into an 
object and can hardly help him move 
toward Christian maturity. 


Christian work with youth, with chil- 
dren, or with adults must therefore 
take seriously the developmental tasks 
facing each individual at his particular 
stage of development. But such work 
needs not only the focus on immediacy 
and the present situation ; 
ways to keep in mind the more inclu- 
sive norm based on an understanding. of 
the fullness of human potentialities. A 
worker with youth needs to know what 
man is meant to be as well as what an 
adolescent is meant to be. If he is to 
see present developmental tasks in per- 
spective, he must know what man’s life 
task is. The final significance of the 
developmental tasks for any particular 
stage of man’s life is only to be seen in 
relation to the realization of man’s life 
task, to what he is meant to be. 
_Man’s life task—what he is meant 


to be—has been described in a variety 
of ways. Some of these differences in 


description are semantic, historically 


conditioned, cultural. Other differences 
represent conflicting interpretations of 


human nature which rest finally on con- 
flicting theologies, philosophies, or psy- 


chologies. In either case, what we have 


} are normative pictures of man which 


may serve as true or false guides in the 


interpretation, direction, and evaluation 


of the work of the youth minister, the 
pastor, or any Christian educator. 
Without attempting to address the 
question of the underlying theological, 
philosophical, and psychological pre- 
suppositions or the question of the way 
in which man moves or is moved in the 
direction of the realization of his life 
task, I should like to sketch a norma- 
tive picture which I believe to be con- 
sistent with a Christian interpretation 
of human nature. Whether the reader 


- accepts the view presented is not in 


it needs al- 


itself so important. My hope is that it 
may stimulate him to think through his _ 
own interpretation. It may be too that 
what is suggested would be useful to 
young people themselves as a means of 
understanding something of the mean- 
ing of the Christian life in their own 
situation. 


BELIEVE that man’s life task is 

to become a center of freedom and 
of love. He is meant to be such a center. 
Everyone has within himself this po- 
tentiality. To be a center of freedom and 
of love is to realize the image of God in 
man. It is to do God’s will. It is to ac- 
tualize what one essentially is or what 
one is in his deepest potentialities. 
What does this definitive phrase—to 
become a center of freedom and of 
love—mean? In it there are four key - 
terms: becoming, center, freedom, love. 
Let us examine each in turn. 


say that man’s life is to 
come is to point to the dynamic char- 
acter of the task; indeed it is to point — 
to the dynamic character of man him- 
self. Man is not a static entity. He is a 
becoming, a developing, growing, mov- 
ing mode of being.. His being is con- 
stituted by his becoming. He is dynamic 
process. As long as man exists man be- 
comes; when he ceases to become he 
ceases to be. To go on to say that man’s 
task is to become a center of freedom 
and of love, is to indicate a direction 
for his becoming. It is to assert further 


‘that there is no end. point, no static 


point of rest or of achievement, at 
which the individual himself or some 
other can say that the goal is finally 
reached, that no more remains to be 
done. There is a direction, but the 
direction is not an end point; it is a 


moving goal. The center of freedom 
and love is itself a moving center. Free- 
dom and love reach out in ever widen- 
ing circles. They reach down in in- 
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creasing intensity and depth. They are 


themselves creative, productive of 
novelty, new possibilities of extension 
and depth. 

To say that man’s life task is to be- 
come a center of freedom and love is 
also to point to the risk involved, the 
threat that is ever present from every 
side. To cease to become is to cease to 
be ; it is death in the physical sense. To 


cease to become a center of freedom 


and love is to cease to be in the spiritual 
sense. Failure here is the route toward 
meaninglessness, boredom, nihilism. 


The second term in our normative de- 
scription of man is “center.” Man is 
created to have a center, but he is to be 
a center of freedom and love. To speak 
of the centeredness of man is to speak 
of his unity, his consistency, his self- 
identity through time and in space. All 
of these are relative terms. Each of us 
is more or less unified, more or less 
consistent, more or less possessed of 
self-identity. It is obvious of course 
that some individuals are not well-in- 
tegrated. Some are divided by inner 
- conflict. Some men are as Kierkegaard 
put it, “a colony of incoherent desires 
and contradictory impulses.” Others 
have their center on their periphery. 
They float along on the surface of life, 
playing one role at one time and place, 
and another at another time and place. 
There is neither observable nor felt 
consistency underlying their roles. 
Such people shift with every wind of 
doctrine. They are creatures of others’ 
wishes and desires or of their own 
changing moods. Others are so torn 


by contradictory and conflicting forces . 


within that no clear direction of move- 
ment is possible for them. Still others, 
once possessed of both a sense of their 
own identity and a degree of inner co- 
herence, may under the impact of in- 
ternal or external stress disintegrate, 
fall apart. 


December 


Internal unity (and its behavioral 
manifestations) is not simply a matter 
of the formation of stable and habitual 
patterns. It is rather the reflection of a 
unifying intention, a stable system of 


values, an underlying purposiveness, 


Single-mindedness must emerge out of 
double-mindedness, and ultimate single- 
mindedness is what Kierkegaard called 
“purity of heart.’ Central to such co- 
herence and unity is the individual’s 
view of himself, of his own self-identi- 


ty, which is correlated with his view of | 
~ his “world.” Self and world are cor- 


relatives. The perception of one is the 
complement of the other. 


OT EVERYTHING that looks 
like single-mindedness is, however, 
true purity of heart. There are those 
who are highly unified, who are con- 


sistent, integrated, purposive. They 


are centered selves indeed. They 
have their disruptive drives under some 
kind of control. Their behavior is high- 
ly predictable just because they are so 
unified and consistent, but the unity 
and consistency are built out of defen- 
sive rigidities. Such persons are rela- 
tively incapable of change—of move- 
ment. They remain what they are. 
Growth, development, normative be- 
coming, is closed off. In this sense they 
are and they remain self-centered. They 
cannot enter into the lives of others 


with either freedom or love. They are. 


in bondage, bondage to themselves and 
to the relatively inflexible patterns 
which have become the substance of 
their personal being. In contrast to this 
kind of personal unity there is another, 
which does not inhibit or choke off per- 
sonal becoming. These people are also 
consistent and possessed of inner co- 
herence, but they are to be character- 
ized as having a flexibility and adapt- 


ability. They are predictable as to the 


type of response they are likely to make, 
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1960 
but not so much as to their detailed be- 
havior. There is likely to be an element 
of surprise, for they are capable of a 
creative response to life and to their 


world. Such people are open; they can 


become more than they are. They can 
learn from their experience. They can 
learn how to enter into the lives of 
others. They can allow others to enter 
into their lives. There is in*them the 
ground for a life of freedom and love. 

Centeredness, self-identity, inner co- 
herence, consistency—all of these are 
prerequisites to Christian becoming. 
No individual becomes a person capa- 
ble of freedom and love without such 
centeredness. Yet the qualitative differ- 
ence between types of. centeredness 
must be kept clearly in mind. Cen- 
teredness is not enough. A bigot, or 
an aggressive, destructive individual 
may have a clear sense of his own iden- 
tity; he may have a high degree of in- 
ternal consistency, and his external be- 
havior may be all of a piece, yet he is 
capable of neither freedom nor of love. 

Christian becoming is a becoming 
which increases one’s freedom and his 
capacity to love. Freedom, like cen- 
teredness, is a relative matter. An in- 
dividual has either more or less free- 
dom. The degree of freedom depends 
upon a number of factors: the range of 
possibilities open to the individual, the 
adequacy of his perception of these pos- 
sibilities and of the structures of reali- 
ty within which they must be realized. 


Anything which limits the actual range 
possibilities decreases an individu-— 


al’s freedom; anything which distorts 
his perception of either the possibili- 
ties or the structures of reality through 
which they must be realized also de- 
creases the individual’s freedom. 

The wide range of human freedom 
can readily be seen through a number 
of contrasting examples. Compare a 
child with a normal mature adult. Con- 
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trast an alcoholic or neurotic or psy- 
chotic with a psychologically healthy 
individual. The child’s range of pos- 
sibilities and his perception, both of 
these possibilities and of the structures 
of reality within which they must be 


realized, are both relatively limited. 


The same observation would be true of 
the alcoholic, the neurotic, or the psy- 
chotic. Not only is the range of their 
possibilities actually limited since they 
are bound by various forces beyond 
their control and indeed beyond their 
awareness, but their perception of the 
structures of reality within which possi- 
bilities are to be realized is more or less 
distorted. Morever, the alcoholic, the 
neurotic, or the psychotic may be so 
torn by inner conflict that he cannot 
really be said to be the centered self 
which is the presupposition of decisive _ 
self-determined choice. The child may 
possess a good deal of spontaneity, but 
even this is lacking in the other three. 
Their behavior may often be more pre- 
dictable. Indeed one might say that it 
is the very predictability of their be- 
havior which makes the methodological 
assumption of determinism so effective 
and the apparent denial of freedom so 
substantial in the study of ‘abnormal’ - 
behavior. 


REEDOM. is reduced when inner 

conflict threatens the centeredness 
of the individual. It is further reduced 
when external or internal forces limit 
the possibilities open to the individu- 
al or limit his awareness of these pos- 
sibilities. Freedom is diminished also 
by the individual’s distortion of or fail- 
ure to perceive the structures of reali- 
ty (both the personal and impersonal 
world) within which such possibilities 
are to be actualized. All of the condi- 
tions of freedom may be limited by 
both internal and external factors. 
Overpowering anxiety-producing selec- 
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tive inattention, guilt, despair, as well 
as external elements (other persons, 
social, political, economic, or cultural 
forces) can threaten men’s freedom. 


On the other hand, whatever helps 
to extend the range of human _ pos- 


sibilities, to move the individual to- 
a centeredness which remains 


open to change and development helps 
to increase the individual’s freedom. 
Whatever makes possible a more sensi- 
tive and clearer perception of both the 
possibilities and the structures of reali- 


ty within which the possibilities are to_ 


be realized also increases the individu- 
al’s freedom. Some of the threats to hu- 
man freedom are contingent, historical, 
circumstantial. Others are written into 
the very nature of human existence it- 


self. No man can have any final free- 


dom until he can find release from the 
power of those threatening aspects of 
human existence which push: him to- 
ward constant defensiveness and clos- 
ure, or toward despair and hopeless- 
ness. Unless man can know that there 
are possibilities beyond all that he can 
think and know, unless he can be freed 
from the distortions of his inescapable 
anxiety and guilt (not just the con- 
tingent and circumstantial anxiety and 
guilt), unless he can somehow become 
aware of the ultimate depth and struc- 
ture of reality which makes his own 


being and fulfilment possible, he can 


never be finally released from bondage 
into new life. 
To the degree that an individual has 


freedom, to that degree he becomes 


capable of love. Love demands free- 
dom, and freedom demands a certain 
kind of centeredness. An_ individual 
who is capable of loving is capable of 
relating to another from his own cen- 
ter. This kind of relatedness which 
we Call love cannot be forced. It must 
be a movement out of freedom which 
respects the freedom of the other and 


ence. 


December 


nourishes the freedom of both. The 
same kind of forces which inhibit free- 
dom by distorting the perception the 
individual has of himself, of others, and 
of the real world, also inhibit the emer- 
gence of love. Anxiety and guilt are 
disjunctive rather than conjunctive, 
They move a person against others, 


away from others, or, if they turn a 


person toward others the emerging 
relationship is likely to be that of an 
unhealthy symbiosis. Centeredness and 
freedom do not guarantee that rela- 
tionships to others will be those of love, 
but they make loving relationships pos- 
sible. Mature love does not issue from 
inner bondage or from symbiotic rela- 
tionships. It must be initiated in free- 
dom. 


Weiss is a form of participation in 
the life of another. It is a sharing 
of oneself and an openness to recipro- 


cal sharing by the other. In love one } 


gives himself in such a way as to be 
open to sharing the other’s hopes and 
fears, joys and sorrows. One gives 
himself but does not lose himself. Love 
is an act of freedom in which one loses 
neither freedom nor integrity. It is an 


-act in which one responds to the free- 


dom and integrity of the other. To re- 
spond means to be responsible for, to 
care for. Love is not so much re-union 
or union as it is communion, a being 
together. Being together is qualitative- 
ly a new kind of being, a distinct mode 
of being. In love I affirm the being of 
the other, but I also affirm my own 
being. I confirm our being-together. To 


_ love means to give up the burden of 


self, not to give up self. Those who are 
encumbered, who are burdened with 
self cannot be available to the other, 
can neither be present to the other in 
wholeness, nor invoke the other’s pres- 
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Love intends the good of the other, 
but the good of the other is not seen 
as excluding one’s own good, for all 
good is social character. Though love 
always intends the good of the other, 
it may not move to full mutuality, for 
love may not be reciprocated or it may 


not be reciprocated at the same level at 


which it is given. The parent’s love for 
the child, the therapist’s concern for his 
client, the doctor’s care of his patient, 
the teacher’s relation to his student, 
God’s love for man—all these may be 
rebuffed, may be met with ingratitude, 
may be resisted. Or the other may sim- 
ply be incapable of responding at the 
same level. Yet love intends mutuality. 
The intention of love is grounded in 


hope: hope that the child will one day 
be mature enough to reciprocate the 
love the parent expresses, that healing 


will restore the freedom to love, that 


the student may develop the capacities 


for full mutuality, that man _ himself 


will respond, turn toward God to love 


God with heart, and mind, and soul. 


The goals for a Christian ministry 


to youth exist at two levels. There are 


the developmental tasks which are 
characteristic of the particular stage 
and kairos of human existence at that 
stage. There are the life tasks, or ulti- 
mate goals, upon which are based the 
meaning of human life itself. At this 
level man is meant to become a center 
of freedom and love. Such becoming is 


the becoming of the Christian man. It . 
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is the norm for all Christian work. It is 
growth in grace. Yet such growth, such 
becoming, though it is the norm and 


measure of all Christian work and of 


Christian self-understanding is not a. 


simple human possibility. There are 


both contingent threats and universal 
inescapable threats to such becoming 
written into the very structures of hu- 
man existence. Authentic selfhood, 
freedom, and love are hard pressed 
from every side, from both within and 


without. Existence has a tragic char- 


acter. Christian becoming is a becom- 
ing in the face of tragedy. It is direc- 
tion maintained against the grain of 
circumstance. It is direction which has 
its source and power in faith and hope. 
Active trust in.the One whose reality 
underlies whatever possibilities there 
are of personal being, of authentic self- 
hood, freedom and love, is what makes 


-man able to live in the face of his own 
failures, the destructiveness, inertia, 


and unresponsiveness of others, and 


the resistance and intractability of the 


web of circumstance. It is such trust 
which delivers man from ultimate 
despair even in those moments when 
his Christian becoming seems para- 
lyzed. God remains faithful; his faith- 
fulness is his forgiveness and the con- 
tinuity of his creative power for good. 
The goals for Christian work with 
youth, as it must be for all Christian 
work, is the trust from which spring 
faith and hope, making possible the 
growth in grace which is Christian be- 
coming, the becoming of centers of | 
freedom.-and love. 


L OVE is the foremost component of spontaneity; not love as the dissolution 

of the self in another person, but love as a spontaneous affirmation of 
others, as the union of the individua! with others on the basis of the preserva- 
tion of the individual himself. A most-impressive example of this respect is 
the ungrudging pride of such a man in his wife’s achievements, even where 
they outshine his. Another is the absence of jealousy —EricH Fromm 
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The primal condition of a ministry of mean- 
ings is face-to-face conversation with just one 
other person ... the Church must somehow 
introduce dialogue into its system of education. 
The churches have too exclusively practiced 
monologue. 


A Ministry of Meanings and Relationship 


HE CHURCH and public 
school have a ministry of mean- 

ings to perform with young people. 
Neither can assume that feeding young 
people with technical reason and with 
“what the church believes” is adequate 
education—even when supplemented 
with therapy for the seriously dis- 
turbed. 

For as person, man lives in a world 
of meanings; he must find his way in- 
to a universe of meanings: and not just 
a world of energetic atoms, colloidal 
nuclei, conflicting wills. As Viktor 
Frankl has proposed, the /uwman is 
characterized most significantly by.a 
will-to-meaning, and not primarily by 
a will-to-pleasure or a_will-to-power. 

So, until it is blunted and narcotized, 
young people have an intense hunger 
for meaning. They cannot live well on 
a scarcity economy of meanings—or on 
putrefying ones. Many young people 
today have an emptiness about the 
meaning of themselves, their present 
schedule, their probable future, the 
meaning of life itself. 

In conversation with a trusted adult, 
an adolescent who is a good student, 
exploded : 


ROSS SNYDER 


Associate Professor of 
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High school is a strange time. We 
run around in circles. What am I pre- 
paring. for? I don’t know. What's it 
all about? We have such odd goals set 
for us—take this course, study hard, 
pass. Will I ever use it? Is it impor- 
tant? It seems like we are marking time 
waiting for something to happen to us. 
Some real thing. 


Freedom (to choose one meaning to 
illustrate) is a meaning quite impor- 


tant to a young person. And all kinds’ 


of confusions and diffuse yearnings in 
regard to its meanings exist in their 
lives. In a discussion group on free- 
dom. a high school senior boy burst 
out with: | 


And when I say freedom, I mean 
freedom: I mean to wear a red shirt, 
own a hot-rod, and stay out as late as 
please. 


A high school girl, given a group of 
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Bible verses to look over and select one 


that was most meaningful to her, 
picked out the phrase “wings of the 
morning”: 


I like that. It’s cool, refreshing, clean. 
It tells of a place where there is-com-. 
plete freedom of movement, a freedom 
of the body, where people won't inter- 
fere; no restraints of civilization. I pic- 
ture myself standing by the ocean on a 
beach of sand with sea gulls flying. 


We have been trying to establish 
some of the methods of the church's 
ministry of meanings to young people 
and young adults. If I understand 
Erikson on developmental tasks, such 
ministry is crucial. And this we seem to 
find in our own experience. [ven with 
“sood” young people, there has been 
a dearth of adults capable of offering 
ideas and interpretations of some depth 
concerning the meaning of sex, free- 
dom, love, morality, evolution, exist- 


ence as a person, God, a people of God, 


etc. We are convinced that a ministry 


of meanings is an important part of the - 


work of an adult who lives with youth. 
Young people are often surprised that 
it is so good to have such conversation 
with an adult, and that an adult 
thought it worth his time. 

We think that we have made some 
beginning discoveries about the proc- 


esses of this ministry. How then is it: 


done ?. 


A Ministry of Relationship | 
A ministry of meanings does not 


exist unless it is also a ministry of rela- 
tionship. If there is to. be communica- 


tion, Or even more importantly *‘meet-_ 


ing in the context of creation and re- 
demption,” a “world” has to be created 
within which these two people for this 
length of time, exist. This “world” is 


composed of their relationship, and - 


some situation of life or some bur- 


geoning meaning within’ which their 


common exploration takes place. This 


“world” becomes a significant world 
for both, to the degree that it is (1) a 


co-personal world—jointly created and 


possessed, rather than betng the im- 
position. of one person; (2) to the de- 


gree that it is filled with a meaning 


that means approximately the same to 
both, yet each has a singular contribu- — 
tion to make to it, the conversation 
has been an experience of creating 
thought and meaning; (3) to the de- 
gree that this created world means in- 
tensely. 

For this to happen, it is impor- 
tant that both of us understand the 
kind of conversation ave are trying for. 
Neither is to make a speech. It is con- 
versation—and therefore the adult 
must limit his contribution at any one 
time to three or four sentences. It is 
collaborative conversation. But it is not 
chit-chat, or exchanging pleasantries or 
meandering around in popular opinion 
and gossip. We want to get at things 
important to #s—experiences and ideas 
and questions we would like to work 
through and try out on another mind. 
Sometimes we spend the first part of 
the conversation finding out what it is 
we want to work over; sometimes we 
arbitrarily set a subject—such as free- 
dom. Sometimes we go deeply per- 


sonal with such a question as “What is 
_ one truth that I hope my life will ex- 


press? A truth that I’m struggling to 

become.” 
We have a hunch that such a “world” 

and ministry probably does not come 


_off in depth in most group discussions ; 


and therefore that the primal condition 
of a ministry of meanings is face-to- 


face conversation with just one other 


person. The dyad form of conversation 
should have a much larger place in the 
ministry of Christians to each other and > 
to the world. 
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Such conversation within a co-per- 


sonal world of two people is more de- 


manding than group discussion (as or- 
dinarily carried out). It requires more 
depth of authenticity and a more pene- 


trating grasp of the meaning being talk-. 


ed about. (This latter is a frequent de- 
ficiency of even highly trained theo- 
logical students; they could write a 
paper or preach a sermon on the mean- 
ing, but to make their ideas become 
sense in the stream of consciousness of 
another person—this real grasp and 
artistry is to them alien.) More of 
Marcel’s “invocation” — “abide with 
me”—‘“T will appear to you’—more 
confirmation of the other as person is 
possible in the twosome. 


To establish 
world, the adult requires a ‘reservoir 
of grace” from which he can receive 
the young person’s world, feelings. 
struggle with doubt and non-existence, 
and from which he can be open to re- 
veal the kind of person he is—some ex- 
periences he has had, wonderings 


which he has as a human being. He 


must not remain hidden to the young 
person, yet not be over-anxious to be 


“palsy.”” A good co-personal world has © 


in it some respectful distances and dif- 
ferences. He reveals as things become 
relevant. And his experiences - and 
meanings are accompanied by the ques- 
tion—spoken or implied—‘Does this 
make any sense to you? How do you 
see life at this point?” In brief, it comes 
as an offering—in the religious sense 
of the word. 


Two human beings—stripped of all 
hierarchal elevations and the clothes of 
herd opinion—talk with ievel eyes; 
each the only expert present on his ex- 
periences, each the one who finally has 
to make sense out of his life. 

To further understand the process 
of such ministry. we need to lay out 
the life history of a meaning and just 
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such: a co-personal 


December 


exactly what we are talking about 
when we say “meaning.” 


How A Meaning Grows 


We keep ourselves productive when 
we anchor to this thought: a person or 
object or event 7eans to us as we sense 
that it expands or shrivels, enlivens or 
deadens, opens up possibilities or shuts 
doors, to the self—and to the world 
the self cares for. Thus a meaning is 
not the same as an idea; and certainly 
not the same as a system of words. A 
significant symbol is a word (or ges- 
ture, or sign) plus the meaning—the 
sensing of something happening to the 
self and the persons and causes we 
deeply care for. Such an anchorage 
saves our ministry from verbal table 
tennis and keeps it existential—i.e., we 
are speaking out of the singular, irre- 


placable meaning our particular life 


has and can have in the particular time 
and context which it has. ‘“Love’”’ is not 
a vague generality which is to be de- 
fined ; our conversation is about what 1s 
love and its possibility in the unique 
sequence of events which is my life and 
my existence. 


Secondly, we need to understand 
that a meaning is not static, and is not 
born as a mature adult. It has to grow 
—and if important, should keep burge- 
oning. 

A meaning probably first hits us. as 
a feeling of significance. It is not just 
any feeling, but one that cues us: 
‘pause and pay attention to me awhile.” 
Almost like a cloud forming out of 
saturated atmosphere, some shape of 
meaning begins to emerge. We reflect 
upon the experience and the signifi- 
cance feeling that accompanied it. We 
talk with others about that lived 
moment. We bring up other expefi- 
ences that had similar dynamic and 
shape; we try out various ideas and 


‘meanings already possessed to see if 
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Clearly then, 
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they fit, and if we will accept the. ex- 
pansion OF shriveling, enlivening or 
deadening which they bring to. the 
meaning. We test it in action and purify 
it by reference to the group whose 
judgment we most value. 

Now what methods of a ministry of 
meanings do these two understandings 
indicate 


Helping the Diffuse and ‘Fragile 
Meaning to Develop 
Young people may not be verbally 
facile about their important lived 
moments or their significance feeling. 
The meaning 1s yet to take shape; it is 
diffuse, unsymbolized. The newer and 


deeper it is, the more this is so. Great 
verbal facility is probably a sign that 


the verbal motor is not in gear with 
where the person is growing, for the 
meanings of life exist for all of us as 
“sropings toward” rather than neatly 
packaged verbalisms. Particularly is 
this so for young people. Their grop- 
ings are often very tentative; they are 
just in process of developing meanings. 
They are trying out various words and 


phrases to see if they itt. 


A lot of times you just have ideas in your 
head and you just say it... Maybe two 
minutes later you don’t believe it at all. 
Now in our young people’s group, when 
we throw out ideas, no one says ‘that’s 
not right’. You get a chance to come 
back and explain yourself. But in-English 
class at school! .. . So you sort of get 
discouraged ; so I just don’t say anything 
in that class. I just keep quiet. 


the adult should not 
confuse the process by which the young 
person 1s growing his meaning by too 


tapid pace or too much pressure. Judg- 


mental remarks by him, or unloading a 
weight of verbiage, may stop the whole 


process, the conversation and the rela- | 


tionship. 
Two phrases may carry for us one 


proper function .of the adult once this 
development of a meaning has begun 
within the young person with whom we 
are talking. One is “the developing 
listener’ —the person who can sense 
where and in what form the meaning 
now is and, by his caring effort to un- 
derstand it as it is emerging, he helps 
it gain courage to become its next and 
clearer form. Another phrase—of very 
ancient respectability, since it goes back 
to Socrates—is “midwife.”’ The adult 
midwife helps in the birthing process, 


but the child belongs to the parent, not 


the midwife. And powers resident with- 
in the parent and child must bring it 
forth, else it will be still-born and pre- 
mature. Not preacher and proclaimer, 
but midwife is our function in these 
moments of conversation. _ 

Happily, the young person often per- 
forms this function for the adult. And 
the adult leaves the conversation know- 
ing what he feels and thinks and_in- 
tends in a way never so clear before. 
He too has experienced “existence 
clarification.”” And this mutual minis- 
try is the way it ought to be. 


Self-Revelation 
For a full ministry of meanings, the 


adult ought not just be a creative listen- 
er. In this building of a co-personal 


world and this kind of conversation, 


the adult ought not remain hidden or 
an enigma. There is a rightness in of- 
fering—as relevant—a significant feel- 


experience, idea of his own. Thus 


the conversation is a mutual openness, 
a mutual ministry of self-revelation and 
entering into the world of the other. 
Further, some item of the culture of 
Christendom may be offered—to see if 


it helps illuminate and penetrate. Often 


this is done very badly, and instead of 


being a genuine offering to the situ- 


ation being explored and the meaning 
in process of developing, it is seen as 
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a subtle attempt to instruct and control. 
The person then ceases his pilgrimage 


for meaning, his mind sits down, a chill 


comes up between the two persons, and 
life slides back into the mire of bore- 
dom. 


Our experience points to the desir- 


ability of letting the young person take 


the lead at first, with the adult concen- 
trating on being the- understanding col- 
laborator. In particular, the first one 
or two conversations have the atmos- 
phere of receiving and inviting to grow 
that which the young person is think- 
ing, feeling, struggling with. This is 
no hard and fast rule, for a much more 
mutual conversation may be the best 
style from the beginning. Whoever is 
talking—the important factor is that if 
the remark seems infused with signifi- 
cance feeling—we let it have time to 
develop. In other words, when a per- 
son starts talking significantly, we stay 
with his line of thought for some time, 
and do not immediately shatter it by 
stealing attention back to ourselves. 


Collaboration 


The ministry of meanings, then, is 
not a brilliant game of verbal chess, but 
relevant mutual revelation of what is 
stirring within us, a receiving of what 


is meaningful to the other and, finally, | 


_a collaborative working together within 
a co-personal world. But stating it this 
way must not obscure the absolute im- 
portance of keen thinking and ideas that 
make a difference. We are endeavoring 
to penetrate more deeply into the ‘“‘doc- 
umentary level’ of meaning in the life 
we experience; we are trying to get a 
hold on meanings that are tqughened 


up with ideas, as well as filled with ex-_ 


periences, personal passion, and vision 
of potential future. © 


We are beginning to learn the dif- - 


ference between ideas which are held 
abstractly (the person merely mouthing 
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current verbiage), and what might he 
called existentially achieved truth. The 
latter bears the unmistakable quality of 
‘This is me and this is the world I have 
to deal with,” and is usually related by 
the person to some experiencing. For 
in the development of personal mean- 
ings, logic is not the prime tool; rather, 
experience is. 

One year in the core course in Re- 
ligion and Personality, I asked each 
student to do four conversations with 
one high school junior or senior. We 
used thirty pictures selected out of the 
collection “Family of Man,” chosen so 


that the fundamental experiences of 


life from birth to death were repre- 


sented. In any one interview we used} 
only ten pictures. We would put one} 
picture on the table and say, “Let’s 


talk about this. What’s going on inside 
these people? As you see it, what mean- 
ing of life is here?’ And then we would 
follow wherever the conversation went 
—somewhat in the spirit of Carl 
Rogers. 

Another year, I picked out a few 
significant meanings—such as free- 


dom, vocation, love, I-Thou, to exist. 


as a person—and asked a student to 
prepare himself with some. depth of 
comprehension in one of these. Then 
we individually talked with some youth 
or young adult, trying for a collabor- 
ative conversation in which both per- 
sons contributed experiences and ideas, 
but with the emphasis upon helping the 
young person develop his meaning. 
Sometimes the conversation began with 
a salient quotation. One student put to- 
gether some excerpts from the writings 
of Simone Weil, and this quotation was 
the kick-off of an interesting conversa- 
tion on vocation with a college student: 


I have the essential need and the vocation 
to move among men of every class and 
complexion, mixing with them and shar- 
ing their life and outlook so that they 
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will show themselves as they are, put- 
ting off all disguises with me. 


From this quotation, the conversa- 


‘tion led into looking thoughtfully at a 


college professor :that had deeply im- 
pressed this college student ; from there 


to courses which she resented because 


they seemed to violate this approach to 
life, to Kierkegaard’s ‘‘purity of heart 
is to will one thing,” and finally to Mar- 
tin Buber and an examination of ex- 
perience to see whether ‘‘I-Thou’”’ was 
a real possibility—for it seemed both 
awesome and frightening. In all this, 
the adult followed the developing flow 
of consciousness in the college student. 
It would be important to mention 
briefly a few things not to do, which 
prevent collaboration. An awful arti- 
ficiality arises when the conversation 
degenerates into question and answer. 
We never go into a conversation. with a 
series of questions to ask. We are in- 
terested only in the meaning process 
that may go on between us. The most 
damning factor is the universal tendency 
to become the amateur psychiatrist, 
and be pointed toward diagnosis. But 
this is a conversation between two per- 
sons, not a medical interview! Shed all 
impulses to diagnose, and leave within 
you only the impulse of mutual min- 
istry of self-revelation, understanding, 
midwifery. Don’t be too anxious to be 
liked, and scared that young people 
may get a serious attack of hay fever 
if they smell an idea or serious experi- 
ence, 


An Experiencing of the Self 
and a Clearing Up of the Self-Picture 

_ What happens in such conversation ? 
Almost inevitably, no matter where it 
starts, the conversation becomes the 
young person trying to clear up which 
Self he i iS. 

A junior began to think heii her 
struggle to be a different person than 
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she was when she first entered high 
school. Then—as a freshman—she was 
noisy ; now she is quiet. Then she was 
impulsive, now she is thoughtful. But 
she is her old self whenever she is with 
the old gang; in order to be this new 
person she must break away from it. 
Life to her right now seemed like 
struggling to get out of an old cocoon. 


And _ she needed, especially, 
treated at home so that she could b 


to be 


e- 


come this new person. But she wasn't 


treated that way: 


I talk to myself rather than to others at 
mealtime. Firstly, because everyone is 
happy if I don’t chatter the whole time. 
And secondly, I don’t think my opinions 


are stupid and the others do, so it is | 


better to keep them to myself. The other 
day when the family had guests, I of- 


fered an opinion in a discussion on in- 


tegration. Everyone just went on talk- 
ing as if I wasn't there . . . I could be 
my real self if the people around could 
forget what I had been in the past and 
recognize the new person I am trying 


to become. At times I get quite dis- 


couraged about this. 


Another adolescent expressed the 


in this way: 


I don’t know if it is ever really possible 
to be myself . . . I don’t even know who 


| struggle to discover which Self he was 


myself is. What I’m really like on the | 


inside. I guess the times I’m most myself 
are the times of our young people’s re- 
treat .. . You see me by myself in the 


out-of-doors and come up and talk to me. 


because. you're afraid something is 
bothering me. But nothing is. It’s really 
me there. And it feels good and right. 
I am really being myself. Like now, 
talking here, I’m really myself. It’s a 
place where I don’t have to fight any 
more. 


A freshman girl half-humorously re- 


ported : 


‘How should I act at 
‘Well, be 


ask my mother, ‘H 
this party?’ And mother says, 
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yourself.’ And that’s always very frus- 
trating because I don’t know what ‘my- 
self’ is. So I don’t know how to act. 
It’s like there were two me’s .. . a silly 
me and more serious me. I only show 
some of myself to people—depending on 
what they will accept. 


We have increasing evidence that it’s 


an important help to an adolescent in 
this particular struggle to talk with an 
adult who enjoys helping him possess 
his own experiences and has some 
competency in nurturing a felt signi- 
ficance into a meaning and an idea. 
Such relationship with an adult con- 
firms the adolescent as a worthy 
person. It increases his sensing ‘‘I am.” 
And it often helps bring him to focus. 
At the close of such conversations the 
young person often volunteers a feel- 
ing similar to this: 


I think I became aware of some of the 
important things in life last year when 
you showed me those pictures in the 
“Family of Man.” I never really asked 
any important questions about life be- 
fore. Those pictures helped me focus 
attention on what is. important. They 
kind of organized things for me. 


And what does such conversation do 
to the minister involved ? 

It’s both interesting and sort of awe- 
some to be ‘in’ on the struggle of an 
adolescent trying to be a self. And I see 
anew the importance of seeing beneath 
their bluster and confusions. 


Proposal to the Churches 


Here is the vigorous conclusion of a 
student minister after a series of such 
conversations: 


“The church has ssiiiiaien failed to 
perform an adequate ministry of mean- 


ings to the person that I talked with. 
She has not understood what the church 
says, nor has she taken the idea and 
made it something of her own. The 
tragedy in the Church today is this 
breakdown of communication in which 


the institution which has truth on its 


side cannot convey the meaning of the 
truth to those to whom it ministers. To 


conduct a successful ministry of mean-— 
ings, the Church must somehow intro- 
duce dialogue into its system of educa- 


tion. The churches have too exclusively 
practiced monologue.” 


[THERE IS much today to make us anxious about the way we shall go. A 
vast amount of hostility has been released among us. The hating of enemies 
has taken on the guise of high patriotism. He who does not hate enough is 


suspect . 
what states in people “hostility” 


. We now know a great deal more than we used to know about 
responses and “goodwill” responses. We 


now go back to the new-born infant and take note fo how he is received into. 


the world. If he is “rejected” and/or “dominated” 


one of two things will 


happen: either he will submit to superior power (and suppress his fears and 
resistances with his subconscious) or he will rebel. In either case he will be 
on the way to building a hostility pattern that will repeat itself variously in 


his later life... 


It is not enough, in short, that in a democracy men shall be — 


free to vote. They must be so conditioned by all their life relationships begin- 


ning from childhood on that they vote with goodwill. 


It is something that 


must proceed out of the entire enterprise of living together—Harry A. OVER- 
STREET, in Freedom and Authority in Our Time, edited by Lyman Bryson, et al 


(Harper) 
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“My Fair 


The minister and the church should be aware 
of and capable of using artistic media as a 
means of communication through which teen- 
agers may express their deepest yearnings and 
move toward discovery of the person they were 
meant to be—and the minister need not be an 


expert to do this. © 


Self- Discovery and Self Expression 
| through Art Forms 


HE EXCLAMATION of Eliza 
Doolittle in “My Fair Lady” is an 
illustration of the temper of modern 
youth: “Words, Words, Words! I’m 
so sick of words . . . If you’re on fire 
. show me!’ (“Show Me,” from 
Lady” by Lerner and 
Loewe. ) | 


As adults we are all too satisfied 


with words as the means of resolving 
the agonizing puzzle of growing up. 


How often does the church piously 


mouth its concern for youth in a color- 
less monotone only to see the secular 
world capture the adventurous spirits 
with more imaginative challenges ? The 


two great tasks of adolescence are self- 


discovery self-expression. 
toads to these are, of necessity, filled 
with drama, peril, hope, and pain, and 


the conveyance by which the journey is 
nade must not be limited to one form 
alone. The Reverend Alvin Kershaw’ 
wrote recently: “If for many people — 


the cultural arts penetrate the complex 
questions of human existence (the very 
questions that alone can provide con- 
creteness and relevance for Christian 
insight and affirmation), then far from 


being in opposition to faith, they may 
~M truth be powerful carriers, com- 


‘Popular Music,” Alvin L. Kershaw, p. 


_plicitly of the possibilities of jazz in 


artistic media, the photograph, it is 


“We have too often overlooked the im- 


G. CLYDE DODDER 


Minister of 
First Congregational Church 
Wilmette, Illinois 


municators and participants in religious 
heritage.” (‘“‘Advance,” Jan. 17, 1958, 
“Spiritual -Values in Contemporary 


25.) Mr. Kershaw was. speaking ex- 


his article, but his thought is not limit- 
ed to that medium. In great painting 
or sculpture, in music or the dance, in 
literature, and today, in that newest of 


possible for men to find the insights 
which lead toward discovery of the 
meaning of themselves. This, of course, 
is of dominant importance for teen- 
agers. Becoming a person is their all-_ 
consuming passion. For those who 
minister to youth, therefore, it becomes 
necessary to find means through which 
teens can express the inner struggle 
they are experiencing. We tend to limit 
ourselves to conventional forms and 
thereby decrease both the depth and the 
range of potential expression. 

As Malcolm Boyd has pointed out: 
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portance of all art forms as means of 
communication ... Art forms may be 
channels of God’s grace, instruments of 


communicating man’s understanding of. 


God’s pursuing will and love, as well as 
man’s response.” (Malcolm Boyd, 
Crisis In Communication, Doubleday, 
1957, p. 49.) The church, therefore, 
should be aware of and capable of 
using artistic media as a means of com- 
munication through which teen-agers 
may express their deepest yearnings 
and move toward discovery of the per- 
son they were meant to be. 

One of the largest barriers to such 
use 1s, when analyzed, a very simple 
one. Many pastors and most lay people 
might respond to the challenge of the 
arts in the church with: “I don’t know 
anything about them. Of course, I 
know what I like, but I cannot teach or 
use effectively music, literature, or 
painting.’”’ Apparently our age of spe- 


clalization has also affected our con- — 


cept of aesthetics. We have forgotten 
that man’s response to music or paint- 
ing is an individual affair, and that we 
are not called upon to make generaliza- 
tions, but only to present what seems to 
be of value, and then, in freedom, to 
allow people to respond to it. We need 
not be experts to do this. We need only 
to be sensitive, open-minded, and ad- 
venturous. 

Poetry is “emotion recollected in 
tranquility,’ wrote Wordsworth, and 
the words take on fresh meaning under 
the impact of modern psychological 
studies. We run the very real danger of 
missing one of the fundamental ele- 
ments in life if we dismiss art, music, 
and the allied areas too easily. The un- 
derstanding of human emotion is an 
absorbing concern today ; and the crea- 
tive expression of it is as fervently 
sought as the Golden Fleece. On these 
grounds alone, we may safely infer that 
aesthetic experience has a “practical’’ 
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contribution to make to mankind. We 
dare not be -anti-intellectual or anti- 


aesthetic in an age that flails about so. 


wildly for meaning. 

Neither dare we be unrealistic, how- 
ever, about the way in which we lead 
others into appreciative awareness of 
art forms. Teen-agers are not prone to 
revel in the esoteric scholarship that 
may lie behind what we consider to be 
beautiful or worthy of preservation, 
But they can and do respond when a 
picture or play or piece of music speaks 
to them plainly and distinctly of the life 
they experience and the feelings they 
possess. 


adults would generalize the teen-age 
response as being without taste and 
lacking in perceptive judgment. Most 
popular songs are innocuous in their 
feelings, distorted in their approach of 
life, or incurably romantic where real- 
ism is demanded. To many teen-agers 
the only requirement necessary to make 
a song acceptable is that it have a 
strong, demanding beat. This usually 
succeeds only in reminding adults of 


certain primitive aspects of the jungle 


dance, or of their uncontrollable need 
for two aspirins and a quiet nap. But 
there are other kinds of music to which 
teen-agers will respond if given the op- 


portunity. 


For example,- jazz, that undeniably. 


American creation, has within it the 


roots of a whole-hearted, sensitive, 


often religious orientation to life. Just 
as folk music, in its simple yet lyrical 
quality, portrays the story of man’s 
grappling with life, so jazz, in the 
wordless vocalizing of its instruments, 
speaks of the haunting tenderness of 
life, undying rebellion against subjec- 
tion, and the hopeful longing quality of 
man everywhere for a harmonious re- 


lationship with his world. Having as it 
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does the strong beat which is so im- 
portant to teen-agers, and the: recog- 
nizable melodies of many popular songs 
woven into its content, yet going  be- 
yond both of these to a truly creative 
expression of an individual musician 
ina unique place playing for a partic- 
ular audience, jazz serves as an un- 
equaled opportunity for young people to 
sense something of the struggle and 
the dignity of human kind. To quote 


again from the Reverend Kershaw’s | 


article: “That many persons are open- 
ed to their own depths and to the 
depths of others through this music, 
that jazz helps many deal directly with 
complex existence, that many persons 


~ have not walled off such depth and 


complexity from what are essentially 
questions of meaning and faith” indi- 
cates that here is an area the church 


needs to probe more thoroughly and. 


understand more completely. 

It sometimes comes as a shock to dis- 
cover that adolescents are as conserva- 
tive in taste and as wary of new ex- 


_ perience as the stodgiest adult. But one 


of the intriguing things about aesthetic 
experience is that it may appear from 
any direction. If one is capable of 


listening sensitively to jazz, so one can | 


also listen sensitively to classical music. 
Differing from jazz primarily in their 
disciplined devotion to form, the works 
of Beethoven and Bach and Brahms, 
of Mozart and Haydn and Handel, and 
the more recent creations of Ravel and 
Stravinsky and Debussy all speak of 
fundamental human experiences. This 
music can become truly a revelation for 
young people when they ‘are properly 
prepared for creative listening. 

One of the great. experiences of a 


group of church teen-agers took place . 


at a concert of The Chicago Sym- 
phony. In preparation they listened 
with their minister to the recording of 
“Pictures At An Exhibition” by 


Moussorgsky. They talked about the 
various pictures, grew familiar with 
their content. They learned something 
of the life of the composer and became 
involved in a lively discussion about 
the comparative responsibility of the 
conductor and his musicians for the 
quality of a piece of music. 
Then the group went to Orches- 
tra Hall for a concert which in- 
mendous climax of the performance 
portraying the opening of the great 
gates of Kiev, with the sound of 
the slowly moving religious procession, 
and the tolling of the church bells in 
the background, became an unforget- 
table and unmistakably religious ex- 
perience for the young people. Pre- 
pared by their listening, discussing and 
pondering, they were able, as they sat 
in the upper gallery of the Hall, to ap- 
preciate and understand the inspiration 
causing the musicians to give them- 
selves fully to the beauty and majesty 
of the music and, perhaps, even to 
share in the wonder of that moment. 
The great tradition we have in 
church music can be used in a very 


similar way. The Gregorian chants, 


with their strange and haunting quali- 
ty, the powerful and melodic music of 
Handel, the almost mathematical pre- 
cision of the creativity of Bach can be 


appreciated best when it is understood 


for the expression it is of man’s under- 
standing of his Creator and his respon- 
sibility for continuing creation. 
Aesthetic experience has at least two 
different facets. First, there is the pas- 
sive kind of experience, where one re- 
sponds to the beauty of nature or a 
work of art. This response might be 
vocal—-shared conversation with re- 
gard to the feelings one has—or it 
might be completely interiorized, with 
no outward expression given. The 
second kind of aesthetic experience is 


? 
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active—where one attempts to create 
beauty because of inspiration received 
from beauty. This latter is more diffi- 
cult since most of us are hesitant about 
our creative talents, self-conscious 
about exposing ourselves to criticism, 
unsatisfied by the result of our deepest 
and most sincere efforts. Yet, perhaps 
our past failures only reveal more 
clearly our need to share in artistic 
creation. 

Human beings are all, potentially, 
artists. The creative impulse, the drive 


toward self-expression, the sharing of 


inner feeling—these are descriptive 


phrases which outline the shape of art 


in the individual. Hendrik Van Loon, 
after making the claim that art is uni- 
versal, suggests a way which helps him 
to discriminate between art that is good 


and art that is bad. “I ask myself this” 


question: “What is this person trying 
to tell me about his inner emotions?’ ” 
(Hendrik Van Loon, The Arts, Simon 
and Schuster, 1937, p. 8) 


HE INFERENCE could 

make from this kind of approach 
is that art is basically the communica- 
tion of an individual’s feeling and per- 
ception of himself and his world. Now, 
this is in many ways parallel to what 
could be described as the religious life. 
The honest, open revelation of an in- 
dividual’s emotion-mind, coupled with 
some sense of fulfillment of his creative 
unpulse, is his answer to the challenge 
to be something more than an inani- 
mate inhabitant of the universe. Speak- 
ing out of his integrity as a human be- 
ing, the artist responds to the stimulus 
of his world and in his sensitivity dis- 
covers his inescapable relationship to 
all created things. This development of 
sensitivity and discovery of relation- 
ship are certainly vital and basic fac- 
tors in our definition of the religious 
life. 
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These are also important needs in 
teen-age life. Young people are con- | 
stantly seeking some means of express- 
ing and individuating themselves. The 
media through which they can do this 
are surprisingly few. Therefore, one 
might be led to expect that the various 
art forms offer a legitimate pathway 
by which teen-agers can discover them- 
selves and their world. There are prob- 
ably many ways to encourage this dis- 
covery. But three elements seem to be 
essential—a medium easily mastered 
and’ used, a powerful and provocative 
stimulus, and an atmosphere of free- 


_ dom and acceptance. 


To think for a moment about media 
—finger paints or water colors offer 


- freedom of expression even to the be- 


ginner. Finger paints, especially, en- 
courage abstract or impressionistic ex- 
pression. Sand sculpture has tremen- 
dous possibilities for mammoth crea- 
tions. Crayons and chalk demand, per- 
haps, just a little too much skill to be 
used as freely as would be desired, but 
remain possibilities. Clay is_ readily 
adaptable to novice use. Of course, the 
value of the stimulus in encouraging an 
individual to express himself cannot be 
overrated. If the provocation is strong 
enough, almost any medium may be 
possible. 

For example, who would suspect 
that a group of boisterous, active high- 
schoolers would willingly model clay 
quietly and thoughtfully and then share 
the ideas and motivations behind each 
of their creations? Yet, this has been 
done not once but several times with 
significant results. The motivation has 
been an extremely provocative record- 
ing - used as background music. The 
scene was set so that the work spaces 
were lit only by candlelight,. encour- 
aging a somewhat freer mood. Finally, 
the purpose was described not as perf- 


fection of the production, but rather 
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depth of insight into the feelings being 
expressed through the recording. The 
record, “The Passions” by Les Bax- 
ter, is an attempt to portray through 
the use of voice and orchestra, seven 


hasic human emotions. It is a spur to_ 


the teens’ imagination and a source of 
significant grappling with important 
feelings they experience. There are 
many such recordings available in the 
form of tone poems or suites. Bern- 
stein’s “Age of Anxiety” and Jenkins’ 
“Seven Dreams” are only examples of 
a vast number of possibilities. 

Recently a portion of Walt Whit- 
man’s poem, “Song Of Myself” was 
read to a. group while they worked 
silently with finger paints. A discus- 
sion followed as small groups inter- 


preted the meaning of their paintings 


and the feelings Whitman had inspired 
in them. Moussorgsky’s “Pictures At 
An Exhibition” and a recording en- 
titled ‘Passion In Paint’? have been 
used in the same way. With the latter 


two, an interesting study could be 
made as to how successfully the com- 


poser had been able to transfer his in- 
terpretation of a particular picture into 
music and then back into the creation 


- of the listener. But more important was 


the discussion revolving around the 


emotion-content of the music as it af-. 


fected the teen-ager. Walt Disney’s 
film, ‘Fantasia’ experimented on a 
professional level with interpretation 
Beethoven, and 
others were played to an accompani- 
ment of color and design on the screen. 

One of the assumptions underlying 
an interest in this kind of activity is 


that it is important to understand and 
appreciate human emotion and feeling | 


as it is conveyed by sensitive individ- 
uals. And, secondly, that one can come 
toa clearer understanding of oneself by 
trying deeply to understand ‘a work of 
art. Photographic collections such as 
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induced not so much by _ theological 
writing as by plays, music, pictures, 
novels and poetry. ‘It is often in the 
theatre that a sense of responsibility 
for religious issues is highly devel- 


“The Family of Man” are unusually 
helpful here. Pictures chosen for the 
exhibit because of the basic things they 
conununicate about mankind may be 
offered to young people for interpreta- 


tion and discussion. The results of such 


experiments are amazingly penetrating 


insights, by the teens, into the fears 


and feelings of human beings. 


OMETIMES the best media for 

expression is the written word. To 
ask a teen-ager to put himself into the 
skin of another person—a composer, 
author, painter or workman—may 
frighten him into inarticulateness but, 
on the other hand, may lead to his 
writing a sensitive piece of literature 
revealing his ability to identify deeply 
with another person. Each of us must 
discover his own best means of com- 
munication. 

Similar appreciative and enlighten- 
ing studies and experiences may be had 
in the fields of painting and sculpture 
and the dance. But perhaps most avail- 
able to us in our churches, whether 
they be large or small, is the area of 
literature. Drama, especially, is an im- 


portant part of our life today. It con-. 


fronts us on television and in the films. 
Many of us are privileged to see it on 
the stage. The playwrights of our time 
seem determined, many of them, to 
speak as have the classic writers of old 
of those basic experiences and situa- 
tions of life which can only be classified 
as religious. The dramatists and the 
novelists are the people who are saying 


the most’ significant things about the 


human situation in our time, and the 
church, having available to it the works 
of these men and women, needs to 


come to terms with the statements that - 


are being made. One recent writer sup- 
ports this contention with these words : 
“New signs of interest in Christian 
thought among intellectuals seem to be 


99 


oped.’ (Boyd, Crisis In Communica- 


tion,” p. 69) Play-reading has become 


an interesting recreational activity for 
many adult groups. It also has become 
an important part of the youth pro- 
gram of many. churches. [*xcerpts from 
plays or entire one-act plays are read 
as a part of special study. groups and 
then discussed. The ideas and actions 
are evaluated with regard to their pos- 
sible implications in terms of the Chris- 
tion faith and life. Some groups go 
beyond this to produce plays for the 
congregation and community which 
have this kind of significance. “The 
Lottery” by Brainerd Duffield is a play 


which speaks of prejudice, scapegoat- 


ing, and unthinking submission to the 
thoughtless traditions of the communi- 
ty. Produced as it was by a group of 
teen-agers in a church for its congrega- 


tion, it caused a great deal of formal — 


and informal discussion, and offered 
the opportunity to re-examine some of 
the bases for relationships which exist. 

During a recent high school summer 


camp, plays were produced and dis- 


cussed which presented different pic- 
tures of famiiy life, through which 
teen-agers could examine their own ex- 
perience and make some evaluation of 
their own hopes. Tennessee Williams’ 
“The Glass Menagerie,” Sydney How- 
ard’s “The Silver Cord,” and Thornton 
Wilder’s “The Skin Of Our Teeth” 
and “Our Town” were used. Each of 
them said something about family life 
and family relationships. Each of them 
demanded that those who participated 
in the production or those who watch- 


ed think more clearly about the respon- 


sibilities and the opportunities of family 
living. 
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Many of the movies or plays pro- 
duced by professional companies offer 


this kind of experience as well. A 


group of teen-agers who attended the 
motion picture ‘‘Rebel Without A 
Cause’ came away to discuss the feel- 
ings about rebellion, the attempt of the 
teen-agers to discover an identity all 
their own, and the possibilities of ma- 
ture relationship between adolescent 
and parent. 

A group of teen-agers visited the 
play “Inherit The Wind” and came 
away to discuss the relationship be- 
tween science and religion, and the 


‘struggle that both went through when 


conflict arose. They came to have a 
more appreciative understanding of 


_those who, though sometimes outside _ 


the recognized bounds of religion, yet 
have a sensitive spirit and a need to 
express themselves in terms of eternal 
values. 


NEW AREA which offers the 


opportunity for a limited number 
of teen-agers to participate is tele- 
vision. At special times of the year, the 
call goes out for young people to in- 
terpret themselves or their life on cer- 
tain public service programs. During 
Youth Week recently, the radio and 
television committee: of the Church 
Federation of Chicago had the oppor- 
tunity to present two programs which 
described youth’s understanding of and 
approach to religion. People were re- 
cfuited from the Chicago area and, 
alter working out the format of the 
program, began rehearsals on some of 
the things young people do in response 
to their understanding of the Christian 
expectation for human life. Specific 
projects, such as Youth Centers, the 
purchase of heifers for Overseas Re- 
lief, and work camps were portrayed. 


Then a creative dance was produced 


which served as the artistic expression 


free; 


of youth’s participation in the world. 
Beyond the information value of 
those who watched such a production, 
the elusive but nonetheless real value 
to the individuals who participated was — 
demonstrated by their eagerness to dis- 
cuss and enlarge upon the meaning of 


the experience for them. They had the 
feeling that adults not only trusted 


them, but had great confidence in their 
creative ability and their ultimate 
worth. In response to that, they were 
able to free themselves from whatever | 
fears or hesitations they felt in risking 
failure. 

This area of creative pane is one 
which might well be enlarged in scope 
to enable more young people to partici- 
pate. In view of the large part that the 
dance has in their lives already—bebop 
or rock-and-roll or jive or whatever 
we may call it—it’s an expression of 
themselves as individuals and as a 
group. They are rhythmic; they are 
they are expressing their indi- 
viduality in this way. Rhythmic or 
creative dance provides them the op- 
portunity to continue that kind of free 
expression, but this time in an attempt 
to. say something significant about 
things they truly believe—something 
about the heritage of which they are a 
part—something about their feeling 
for life—all of these so important to 
the development of, and the continua- 
tion of, religious experience. To em- 
phasize the value of the creative dance 
might suggest we ought also to empha- 
size the value of creative dramatic, es- 
pecially the area of role-playing. Here 
young people are given the opportunity 
to become someone else; and yet to 
provide the group with an insight into 
life as they, the adolescents, see it. The 
therapeutic as well as the dramatic ef- 
fect of such opportunities cannot be 
minimized. So often young people are 
able to gain a completely new and pre- 
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viously unavailable perception of their 
parents, their peers, or their brothers 
and sisters in the discussion which 
follows. To become another person, as 
role-playing allows one to do, often 
means the opportunity to become truly 
oneself. 

How inany ways there are that 
drama can be of help to the personal 
and group growth of teen-agers! The 
use they make of festivals and pageants 


to express their own great experiences,. 


e.g., in summer camps, or the great fes- 
tivals of the church, are one way. The 
_ writing of their own plays, either for 
production or discussion, can be of 
great value. Perhaps the most conclu- 


sive thing one can say about the use of | 


drama or of any other artistic form for 
young people is simply this—that it al- 
lows them to act in that spontaneous, 


free, and creative way in which they . 


were intended to live. Our life and that 
of the world is seen with new and sen- 
sitive eyes, and all-relationships are af- 
fected, influenced, and enriched be- 
cause we ourselves are discovering the 
experience of becoming fellow citizens 
with the saints—‘‘no longer strangers 
in the household of God.”’ 

The clue to any person’s freedom to 
share his feelings about an aesthetic ex- 
perience lies in the atmosphere in 
which the opportunity is offered. Cer- 
tainly with teen-agers, we choke off 
any attempt by them to be creative if 
we over-emphasize the end product. 
We must remove “the need to be ex- 
pert” when we introduce them to new 
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media or lead them into the realm: of 
emotion and feeling. They must be 
free to express themselves without the 
pressure of possible embarrassment 
and must feel a genuine appreciation 


_ tor their effort by the leader.and group, 


as a sign of their acceptance and a rec- 
ognition of their sincerity. 
Perhaps we could sum up the pur- 


poses of working with aesthetic ex- 


perience in the lives of teen-agers in 
this way: 

1. Adolescents need opportunities to 
discover and express a perception of 
life through media other than, or in ad- 
dition ‘to, the verbal. 

2. Adolescents need to become sensi- 


tive to the world around them and to. 


their own potential creativity. 

3. Adolescents need to explore the 
realm of feeling at the deepest possible 
level and in the freest possible atmos- 
phere. 

Wordsworth answers the 
“What is a poet?’ with these words: 
“He is a man speaking to men: but a 
man endowed with more lively sensi- 
bility, more enthusiasm and tenderness, 
who has a greater knowledge of human 
nature, and a more comprehensive soul, 
than are supposed to be common 
among mankind.” 

Would this. not also be a good de- 
scription of the kind of person we 


would hope could grow out of the ex- - 


periences we offer in the life of the 
Christian Church? And perhaps some 
of the experiences called “aesthetic” 
offer a fresh avenue for that growth. 


UR unwillingness to see our own faults and the projection of them is 
the beginning of most quarrels, and is the strongest guarantee that injus- 
tice, animosity, and persecution are not ready to die out—Cari_ Gustav JUNG 


The Church in its ministry to youth can make 
them members, and provide them with a social | 
life and fellowship, and can inspire them, but 
unless it helps them as persons to discover and 

- treasure authenticity, unless it fosters recon- 
ciliation, it has failed them spiritually. | 


A Church at Work with the Teen and His Parents 


I. The Problem 


ARRIERS exist in the teen world, - 


especially in the home, which 
threaten to develop within youth and 
parents alike a deep sense of actual es- 
trangement. Helping to overcome these 
barriers is a real function of the 
Church’s ministry to youth, for 
estrangement/reconcilation itself is a 
fundamental concern of the historic 
Church. 

The irony of their situation is that 
adolescents at the very time they have 
the greatest need for experienceing en- 
couragement and support and a safe 
sounding board for real decision-mak- 
ing are in the midst of a concurrent 
struggle for individuation. As a result 
they manifest a general and often 


severe reluctance to open up in the 
presence of their parents on anything 


but the safest surface thoughts and feel- 
ings. The effect is much like what hap- 
pens when the positive ends of two 
magnetized rods are held together. 
There is a vigorous mutual pressing 
away from full contact. 

_ The reluctance of the teen to disclose 
himself is. not limited to his parents, 
but often. includes adults in general, 
other groups of teens, and even him- 
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self. Some of this is quite normal and 
natural, for the young person is grow- 
ing up and away from a completely de- 
pendent existence into an interdepend- 
ent one. Also he is living in a new 
world now during most of his wakeful 
hours and can be quite uneasy with 
some of the decisions and responsibili- 
ties called for in this no-man’s-land be- 
tween childhood and adulthood. Being 


young he often does lack the ability, or 


better, the humility, to accept some or 
any of the help which is available. 

A second concern in the Church’s 
ministry to youth has to do with the 
premium our culture is now placing on 
conformity. We do need to find effec- 
tive means to pass on our cultural heri- 
tage. We do need to find means of 
helping the infant develop into a whole- 
some functioning unit in society. But 
when this civilizing, socializing process 
becomes one of pattern-making rather 
than person-growing, the Church, par- 
ticularly in the area of its work with 
youth, must speak out against such a 


~ mechanical concept and manipulative 
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attitude toward human nature, much as 


Jesus did in challenging the Pharisees - 


on their rigid interpretation of the 
Law, their “pattern.” 


Fine woodworking takes into account 
the natural grain of the wood. A good 
house painter follows the natural flow 
of the surface. But too many success- 
minded adults would ignore the inher- 
ent principle involved, for they try to 
mold irrespective of the native sensi- 
tivities and realities within each child 
which alone is ground for individuality 
and a stable well-integrated personality. 

The problem is not simply one of 
parent-pressure which leaves hidden 
many of the more individual inner cap- 


abilities and realities. In addition, there — 


is a normal stress from within during 
adolescence which brings its own pres- 
sure to be safely “in” with one’s peers. 
While adolescence is a period of dis- 
covering new facets of body, feeling, 
and thought, it is also one of feeling 
strongly the need to be accepted by 
those akin. As one of them has ex- 
plained, “You begin to feel you could 
be any one of several persons and you 
need encouragement to be the right 
one. Yet along comes the gang and you 
get caught in the press to be alike in a 
group trying ppeerately to be differ- 
ent.” 


ll. Their Need, Our Challenge — 


The intent of this article is to report 
_ on some efforts to find ways of help- 
ing youth and their parents to establish 
awareness of, insight into, and openness 
toward the authentic self as a possible 
means of bridging the distance between 
them during the pull-away period in 
adolescence. It is imperative to point 
out that we do not want to short-circuit 
the movement toward independence on 
the part of the adolescent. Apparently 
this pull-away is part of the necessary 
process through which the individual 
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comes to mature personhood. The ef- 
forts at “helping” here discussed are 


not meant to subvert this process but 


rather to provide a healthier base re- 
lationship in which both individuation 
and reconciliation may be genuinely ac- 


complished. These efforts fall into two . 
categories : developing authenticity and 


depth relationship. 

1. In developing authenticity the in- 
dividual must be given opportunities to 
gain a new glimpse of that “truth 
which he is meant to be.’’ Such oppor- 
tunities sharpen the individual’s insight 
into and appreciation of his own 
allowing some re- 
laxation in the press to stand apart. 
Here the term “authenticity” is used in 
an effort to bring into one context the 
implications of the words 
ness’ and “integrity’”’ as we speak of 
selfhood. By “genuineness” is meant 
that functioning which is- in keeping 


with and constantly disclosing the na- 


tive stuff of one’s own individuality. 
By “integrity” is meant the pulled-to- 
getherness of facets functioning as a 
unit-wholeness. 


The two concepts, held in dynamic 
relation to each other, add the religious 
dimension to the merely socializing/ 
educative process. This goal is to be 
contrasted with the cultural pressure to 
turn the individual into a person who 
neither stands out in, nor stands over 
against a crowd—or into a person 
wearing a safe, success-oriented front 
which often belies and strangles the 
inner realities. 

2. In developing depth relationship 
we must effect an encounter with the 
thoughts, feelings, needs, fears, hopes, 
questions, of another’s world. These 
encounters lay planks of mutual per- 
ception and understanding, bridging 
the distance between whereby an even- 
tual reconciliation of equals-as- — 
may occur. 
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Depth relationship suggests the nat- 


ure of relational possibilities when per- 


sons of “genuineness and integrity” 
discover and/or are discovered by one 
another. This is the equivalent, in the 
current theological idiom, of the “‘I- 


Thou” relationship as opposed to the . 


“I-It” relationship. The central thesis 
could be put: “In the pull-away period 
of adolescence, the Church must work 
for a knowing-in-depth: a knowing of 
the self, a knowing of the other.” 

This is precisely our challenge: the 
Church in its ministry to youth can 
make them members, can provide them 
with a social life and fellowship, and 
can inspire them, but unless it helps 
them as persons to discover and treas- 


ure authenticity, unless it fosters recon- - 


ciliation, it has failed them spiritually! 


For what can it mean to be a member | 


of achurch and remain estranged from 
oneself, from the true inner self? Es- 
tranged from that which one must be- 
come in order to be a whole person? 
And what ultimate meaning can fellow- 
ship have when one is estranged from 
those within his own home? A stranger 
to those whose love brought you forth 


and nurtured you? And how lasting or: 
| redeeming is inspiration if you know 


not the healing which alone fills the 
emptiness within and bridges the space 
without ? | | 

No task is more native to the 
Church, no message more relevant to 
youth’s need. Youth, like mankind in 
general, is estranged—separated from 
his truest self, from his loved ones, 
and from God. To this condition God 
spoke reconciliation not in words but 
in experience, in a living person. And 
today, as then, the Church speaking 
God’s Word must provide an experi- 
ence beyond words. To be spiritually 
relevant, the Church must provide 
youth with the experience of finding 
the God-given self acceptable and of 


finding that self deeply related to oth- 


ers who matter. It is out of this con- 


viction that the ministry to youth in 
one church centers its programming in 
these two efforts: 
to develop AUTHENTICITY ! 
to develop DEPTH RELATIONS! 


lll. Application 


‘There is a line from a poem by 
Jessie Orton Jones, which beautifully 
catches the essence of what our efforts 
are meant to accomplish in each youth 
with whom we work: 


I’m glad I am who I am, 

I like to be myself. 

Even when I do the wrong thing, 
_ I know I am the right person. 


One of the most rewarding ways of 
helping individual young people take a 
good healthy look at what they are and 
what with God’s help they may be- 
come, is the week-end retreat and the 
summer camping program. Planned 
carefully, it offers extended time and 
controlled situational factors as well as 
a wide latitude for experimentation in 
method. and content. 

The use of a mass _ participation 
project toward the end of each camp- 
ing or week-end experience has proved 
to be a dramatic means of precipitat- 


ing individual and group discoveries of 


the more authentic self. For instance, 
on their New Year’s week-end, eighth 
graders developed and put on a full- 
fledged convention of change called 
“Changeorama” where each of four 
groups of campers and counselors de- 
veloped one of the top five “changes 
for next year” (selected by secret vote 
from a compilation of their own 
strengths and weaknesses) into a con- 
vention theme with speeches, cheers, 
songs, slogans, skits (before and after 
the change), banners, etc. Presenta- 
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Not only did they develop a very 
original and. moving service of wor. 
ship, but most of them had_ become 
so interested they worked right 


tion aims to convince other groups in 
full convention style with enthusias- 
tic contending. In the energetic all- 


member production each individual can 


safely look at himself, identifying and 
illustrating at least some of his own 
strengths and weaknesses—he can get 
to know himself. This seems to be the 
kind of experience they do not easily 
forget. And best of all the idea gets 
through to them that their church is in- 
terested in the dynamic, fully function- 
ing person. 

In two of our high school camps, the 
mass event was the enactment of the 
“Unfolding Drama of the Bible.” The 
theme is taken from Bernard Ander- 
son's study booklet of the same title, 
printed by Association Press, 1953. 
The campers worked in groups for a 
period each day, each studying and de- 
veloping one of the sections into a 
dramatic presentation in which the en- 
tire camp of one hundred and twenty 
would participate. On the last night, 
the four sections were put together for 
the first time in pageant form and the 
entire camp, through drama and the 
arts, lived out the meaning (or at least 
approached the meaning) of God’s rec- 
onciling effort on man’s behalf. 
Through-this medium many were able 
to discover that their own life need was 
a universal need and as God spoke in 
history He. could speak in their day 
and moment. 

Another version of this mass parti- 
_cipation project, giving young people a 
chance to speak to one another, was a 
group-planned and developed closing 
worship service built around the theme 
they had chosen for that week-end re- 
treat, “‘maturity.”’ All participated in 
the planning and in the final presenta- 
_ tion. After the large group (one hun- 
dred and five) selected the categories 
of the service, smaller voluntary groups 
developed each one for presentation. 


through 


December 


their cherished 
period before lunch. 


recreation 


—. is expected to happen in 
these experiences? What are the 
goals? Here are some possibilities, any 


one of which is enough to make the 


whole thing worthwhile : 

1. Each individual becomes _neces- 
sary. Since the presentation is planned 
by the: whole group and developed by 
smaller units within time limits, every- 
body has to pitch in. There is exercise 
of vitality and resourcefulness in a 
“safe,” encouraging, and _ stimulating 
setting where a new problem needs 
solving, a new kind of project is un- 
dertaken. 

2. There is the chance to produce 
something of one’s own making where 
creativity (group and individual) is 
valued. There is. sufficient evidence of 


this in that many of the songs, slogans, 


poems, etc., are treasured by the group 
long past their initial presentation. 

3. In responding to the challenges in 
the situation there is opportunity for 


self - disclosure—for seeing or show-. 


ing some new edge or strength which 


in time becomes the characterizing 


self-image or value. Example: A 
“tough” who went to camp to be “dif- 
ferent,” got so caught up in the pro- 
gram that he discovered the kind of 
self which he has since been develop- 
ing, slowly, sometimes painfully. One 
small manifestation of the change was 


his spontaneous abandonment of his 


other obvious 


haircut and 


“thood”’ paraphernalia. Now in college, 
he has written asking if he can give 
a week this summer as a camp coun- 
selor to help some younger persons 
find what he had found at camp. To do 
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‘this he loses a week’s pay—$90.00— 


on his summer job! 

4. There is a sense of belonging to 
a fellowship which lends support in be- 
ing one’s self or in following a self- 


goal. There are strong and numerous. 
- references to this sense of support in 
~ Youth Sunday sermons and in discus- 


sion-group coniments. A telling one 
occurred in the sermon of a girl 
preacher in the closing worship serv- 


ice on one of the retreats (theme for. 


week-end: and Spirituality’) : 
“We all have made new friends here, 


but the one which will probably af- | 


fect the remainder of our lives the most 
is the Church. The realization that the 
Church is a true friend ; it understands, 
respects, and wants to help us find 
God’s way with our problems—all this 
has been revealed to many of us for the 
first time. This realization is the most 
important one which any young Chris- 
tian could make.” 

5. There is immediate application of 
a newly perceived idea or concept by 


translating it into action so that the 


meaning is caught in experience. 
Ambitious goals? Yes, and there is 
no way of proving effectiveness. But 


the alternative to trying is to accept 


the role of a mechanic adapting the in- 
dividual to his society. To try is to add 
the religious dimension :. | 

... To open the adolescent to a sense 
of the God-given within—that truth 


which he is meant to be, though it may 


be only partially perceived. . 

open the adolescent to the 
thanscendens in life which alone gives 
him the capacity to stand both creative- 
ly within and objectively apart from his 
culture. 

A ministry to youth requires a min- 
istry to. parents as- well. A most im- 
portant principle we try to convey is 
symbolized in that oft-quoted assertion 
(sometimes credited to Daniel Web- 


The Brown Cchools 


MENTALLY-RETARDED 
and EMOTIONALLY-DISTURBED | 
Children and Adults 


Seven resident centers make it possible for THE BROWN SCHOOLS to 
place the exceptional person in a climate of group living most congenial to 
his age and interests, to his personality organization, and his level of social, 
educational, emotional, and physical development. 3 
To receive a detailed catalogue and other regular publications describing in 
text and photographs the services and facilities of THE BROWN SCHOOLS, 
use the coupon below. 

-THE BROWN SCHOOLS, Dept. a 
P. ©. BOX 4008 AUSTIN 51, TEXAS 4 


City. Tone State 


ster and sometimes to Henry Clay): 
“Sir, what you are speaks so loud, I 
cannot hear what you say!” 

We find it essential to meet with 
parents of freshmen and sophomores 
twice a year. These parent groups are 
set up to parallel natural youth friend- 
ship groupings, which represent com- 
mon problems and various maturity 
levels within a grade. The main value 
of these meetings comes as they dis- 
cover that much of what they are con- 
cerned about is the normal develop- 
mental pattern and not a personal fail- 
ure on their part. Not only can they 
gain from each other a clearer picture 
of the dynamics of normally developing 
youth but with rare exception they 
gain a healthy boost to their own 
morale as parents who have what it 
takes to finish their job. 

A follow-up meeting usually centers 
on some controversial topic chosen by 
the group boy-girl relations, 
cars, drinking, etc.). In these, every 
effort is made to structure the meeting 
SO those present help each other gain 
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greater understanding of themselves 
and greater freedom in finding their 
own authentic way of being the parents 
they can be. 

Mailings have turned out to be a 
well-received venture. They include 
summaries of content material, re- 
prints, and provocative briefs on issues 
such as discipline. Through small 
“growth groups” and other mediums, 
much more can and needs to be done. 


ib OUR WORK with youth and 
their parents we are not trying to 
prevent “pull away,” nor are we try- 
ing to manipulate the parent and youth 
into a surface harmony. We are hoping 
‘to provide both sides, adult and youth, 
with opportunities to look inside the 
other’s stronghold and encounter each 
other’s world. For in human relation- 
ships, knowledge is the basis of under- 
standing, and in understanding there 
will come a relaxation of the tension, 
thereby freeing them for a mutual re- 
sponsiveness. 

Many of the hopeful possibilities in 
this effort to develop depth relation- 
ships have to do with providing youth, 
especially juniors and seniors who are 
emotionally ready for reconciliation, 
with positive program experiences with 
“safe” adults. To detail a few: 


1. Junior-Senior Fellowship Groups. | 


Much of our work with this age 
group is now carried on through 
these groups meeting weekly in the 
home of a strong, understanding, in- 
teresting, dynamic couple. The over- 
all purpose is to to provide an intimate 
experience of the “fellowship of car- 
ing ’—the true Church. Here, starting 
as juniors, they have a two-year span, 
in groups of ten to fifteen, to develop 
a trusting, responsive relationship with 
adults not their parents, yet not unlike 
their own parents. The experience is 
that as an adolescent establishes rap- 


December 


port and a subsequent depth relation- 


ship with significant adults outside his 


own home, he is more likely to relax 
and ease into such a relationship with 
his own parents. 

One other aspect of the process is 
the destroying of the false notion, fer- 
tile in so many teens, that a// adults are 
suspect. This kind of feeling, when 
strong, cannot help but temporarily 
wall the adolescent off from his own 


adultness, since to him adultness is. 


synonymous with parents from whom 


he is pulling away. There is no way to 


disprove the notion that adults are not 


except to provide situations 


where individual youth can live their 
way into a relationship with adults who 
prove otherwise. So freed, an adoles- 
cent can then move toward that which 
he so earnestly seeks—his own adult- 
ness. 


2. We try to bring as many adults 
as possible into contact with the teens, 
but as interested, helpful participants 
rather than as chaperons. For instance, 
in our present car club, rifle and arch- 
ery clubs, the youth are not only 
willing but glad to have adults par- 


_ ticipate, for they increase the range of 


possibilities and learning potential. 
3. The personnel (ministers and lay- 


men) of.a national workshop on “The 


Church’s Ministry to Youth” provided 
the opportunity to verify an_hy- 
pothesis of depth relationship. The 
structuring consisted of pairing off the 
adults with an equal number of teens 
from our church for a one-to-one con- 
versation about the “I-Thou’”’ concept 
of Martin Buber, providing an oppor- 
tunity to communicate in words and 
illustrate in experience the idea that 
persons, even as strangers and regard- 
less of age-difference, may enter into 
a “knowing in depth.” For many adults 
and youth alike this will stand out as 
the first and most vivid experience of 
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1960 | 
what it means to bridge the distance 
hetween persons. 


RINGING parents and their own 

youth into actual encounter is. a 
difficult feat and not always desirable 
except where you can get them to want 
to do so for the mutual advantage in- 
volved. One such effort was an invita- 
tional retréat involving ten high school 
sniors and their parents. The re- 
source leadership included a Campus 
Pastor, two of his students, and a 
young lawyer, formerly president of 
the Interfraternity Council on his cam- 
pus. We had an exciting, profitable 
time as we considered the basic mutual 
concerns and needs of the four years 
ahead with some thrilling moments of 
face-to-face family conversation. 


The invitational aspect of the ven- 
ture is particularly important, for there 
must be a freedom to attend without 
loss of face or the lowering of guard 
suggested 1f one or the other has to 
take the initiative of signing up for 
sich a program. 

We have also modified the idea by 
structuring a “‘Talk-It-Over” night 
where a larger number than could be 
handled on a retreat, have the chance 
to talk over the issues and problems 
both sides face as the young person 
goes off to college. The retreat, how- 
ever, is a far superior endeavor! 


Our efforts to help parents “look in 
on” the thoughts, doings, and attitudes 


of adolescents in general, and_ their | 


own in particular, include such tech- 
mques as: 

1. Mailing general summaries of pro- 
gram and ideas dealt with on each 
camp and week-end retreat. Actually 


parents seldom get from their own chil- 


dren more than a sketchy account of 
the experience, so any word from us is 
helpful. The response has been so en- 
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couraging that such a summary is sent 
to all parents in-the relevant age group- 
ing regardless of whether or not their 
own child has attended. As one parent. 
put it, “It helps me gear my train of 
thought and observation to what 1s 
really going on inside my teen.” 

2. Pulpit presentation of and talks to 
parent groups on the basic philosophy 
behind our work with youth, pointing 
up the nature and needs of the adoles- 


cent as we see them. 


3. Making available to groups re- 
cordings of some of the closing w orship 
services and/or “Conventions” where- 


in youth disclose a side often hidden 


to parents. 
4. Providing lists of the typical ques-_ 
tions the teens are asking about sex 
and dating. : 
5. Providing opportunity to hear 
youth speak their minds, such as on 
Youth Sunday, Church School gradu- 


ation, and other special programs. 


6. Putting them to work as counsel- 
ors, especially on week-ends. 

The more direct encounter with the 
particular world of his own child is 
more difficult to bring off. One experi-. 
ment involves the use of a group of pic- 
tures selected from the book, The 
Family of Man. After giving young 
people a chance to identify those 
which “speak to them,’’ we give their 
parents a chance to select what they 
believe their young person has chosen. 
It has resulted in real conversation 
about the different choices and a new 
awareness of what is real for their 
young person. 

Another is the use of a program 
“sort” consisting of some sixty pro- 
gram possibilities which the young peo- 
ple are asked to sort according to the 
degree of their interest. Then their 
parents are asked to do the same 
“sort,” but according to the order in 
which they believe their young person 
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did it. 
pleasantly surprised to find how close 
they came to their young person's in- 


terests, while others were noticeably 
shaken to miss by so great a margin. 
In nearly all cases the value seems to 
lie in leading the parent‘to think about 
their children as they think and feel 
and act! 


IV. Implications 
(for the Ministry and Lay Leadership) 


1. We must work with the reulities 
in both youth and parents (not our 
projections for them), helping them to 
take hold of their new edges which are 
of the self that is yet tu be. 


Several of the parents were 


2. We must structure our- work 
as to help a young person to: 
Know himself in depth. 
Know an adult in depth. 
Be known in depth by an adult, 
This will in time have its own heal- 
ing, reconciling effect within each 
family. | | 
3. We must help parents to under- 
stand what individuation is and what 


it requires, so that they can discover 


the full joy of what it means to lose a 
child and gain an adult! 

4. We must keep before us the rec- 
ognition that with the teens it is what 
the Church does with them more than 
what it preaches to thein which meets 
their need. 


Princeton. Theological Semi- 
nary recently announced that 
Seward Hiltner, who is our Pas- 
toral Consultant, will join its 
faculty in September of 1961 as. 
Professor of Theology and Per- 
sonality. He will remain in his 
present post as Professor of Pas- 
toral Theology at the University 
of Chicago through the summer 
of 1961. 

Seward Hiltner has replied to 
our questions about the meaning 
of this move for Princeton and 
for Chicago as follows: 

‘I am greatly impressed by the 
opportunities that lie before 
Princeton Seminary in the years 
ahead, especially under the lead- 
ership of its President, James I. 
McCord. Princeton has a great 
tradition and, I believe, an even 
greater future. Its desire to ex- 
pand its work along the lines of 
my special interest is of course 
exciting in itself. 

“When I leave Chicago next 
year, I shall have spent eleven 


Seward Hiltner to Princeton 


years as Chairman of the Field of 
Religion and Personality, and 
they have been greatly reward- 
ing. My sadness in departing will 
not be made lighter by the recent 
decision of my colleagues, Perry 
LeFevre and Ross Snyder, to re- 
sign next year from the faculty of 
the Divinity School and to join — 
the faculty-to-be of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. Under the 
process of defederating the form- 
er Federated Theological. Fac- 
ulty, such decisions were neces- 
sary; and those made by Le- 
Fevre and’ Snyder will greatly 
strengthen C. T. S. while of 
course weakening the offerings of 
the University’s Divinity School 
especially in relation to the post- 
graduate study that has always 
been and remains within the 
Divinity School. I am_ hopeful 
that this field of study and teach- 
ing may continue under other 
leadership in the Divinity School 
as well as at C. T. S.” 
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If we grant that one of the basic developmental 
tasks of adolescents is that of coming to know 
themselves as unique centers of dignity, and 
if we are also convinced that much of this dis- 
covery comes through relationships, then we 
may recognize and meet this opportunity in our 


conversation with them. 


A Conversation with a High School Girl 


N THE following conversation, we 
are privileged to look into the inner 
citadel where an adolescent “lives.” If 
the reader will but go through the con- 
versation and underline the signifi- 


cant phrases, there will starkly stand 


before him the “existence situation” of 
adolescence. But more—he will find 
here a new venture in talking with 
adolescents. This 
“therapeutic interview’? — notably so 
ineffective at times with adolescents. 
The message of this girl’s existence in 
the interview is “you do have a sense 
that life makes sense. How is this pos- 
sible?” Legitimately at this moment, 


she reaches for a report from a trusted 
. .adult of the working of his personal 


existence. The pastor offers this re- 
port, but in such a way that it is a 
mutuality and an encounter, not a giv- 


ing of advice. The girl goes on to 


achieve insights from her own experi- 
encing. It must be understood that this 
conversation was preceded by acquaint- 


- ance and other conversations over a 


two year period. The present encounter 


took place in the context of a youth re-- 


treat. Jane had asked the pastor at 
a. meeting a week earlier for a time to 
talk to him privately on the retreat. 


Jane: I guess I really don’t know 


is not the usual 


TOM J. LASSWELL 


Minister of 
Congregational Church of 
Lemon Grove, Califorma 


how to start. (Pause.) I guess I’ve got 
a lot of questions that it seems like no- 
body can answer. 

Pastor: Like what? 

J: I don’t know. I just don’t feel 
like anything makes sense. I’m sup- 
posed to be all excited about school 
work, you know, preparing for college 
and all. And it just doesn’t seem to 
make sense. Nothing seems to have any 


‘meaning. My folks are always giving 


me a hard time about being moody— 
and why haven’t I got my work done 
and all. I don’t know why I haven't 
got it done. It. just doesn’t seem to 
make any sense. And in school I'll 
kind of get excited about something 
and the next day it’s all just kind of— 
well, blah. 

P: Everything just seems pretty 
meaningless. | 

J: Yeah.. And even our ~ youth 
group. Even that doesn’t seem to make 
much sense any more. Like last year 
and even the beginning of this—our 
group seemed like it was the greatest 
thing that ever happened, but now I 
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don’t iaow. Even it’s sort of, well, you 
know, senseless. 

P: It doesn’t strike ‘Sparks like it 
did once for you. 

J: No, it really doesn’t. I can see a 
lot of things that most of the kids get 


all hepped up about—and I’d like to 


get in on it—you know be excited 
about it—but I feel like even this will 
pass too. 


P: There’s got to be something. 


more than just this. 

‘J: Well, that’s just it. I wonder if 
there really is anything more. I wonder 
if its just me that’s cock-eyed. Well, 
like my father has this record put out 
by some real big successful man in in- 
dustry or something. And he tells 
about how to become a great person. 
And I—tny father makes me listen to 
it every so often. And it’s all about tell- 
ing yourself that you've got something 


and you can do it and then you'll be 


able to do it. You know, like life is 
sensible if you make it sensible. And 
life has real meaning if you really put 
vour mind to it, and all. And so I did. 
I put up all these signs all over the 
house about really believing in myself, 
and telling myself that I can do things, 


and that life is exciting if I look for 


it. ( Pause.) 

P: You really tried to do it ... 
what he suggested. | 
J: Yeah. And then the other day I 
just took them all down. My father 
wants me to listen to the record again, 
but I don’t know. I just can’t seem to 
make it work for me. 

P: It’s kind of like just telling 
yourself that everything is all right, 
doesn’t make it true. 

J: Yeah. I really tried to believe 
all those things, but sometimes I’d 
have to say that things’ don’t make 
sense to me. (Long pause.) I just 


don’t know what to do. Things. seem 
to make a little more sense when we 
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talk, you know, like the sessions we 
had last fall, but I just can’t seem to 
pull things together. Is it just me 
who’s like this? Why do I feel the way 
I do? (Long pause.) 

P: Jane, I’m going to sy to do 
something and I want you to be sure 
to stop me whenever I’m not making 
any sense to you or when I’m not 
talking about what you re _ talking 
about. Okay ? 

J: Okay. 

P: Now you have to be sure to 
stop me, or else we'll be just talking 
nonsense again. Okay, I’d like to try 
to tell you some of what I think you 
may be going through. And I’d like to 
try to show you some ways that I think 
might help you. Okay? 

J: Uh, huh. 

P: You remember the retreat we 
had last fall on the Hero Journey? 

J: Yeah. 

P: Remember that we said that be- 
fore a person could really become an 
adult he had to somehow make the 
Hero Journey? 

teah. 

P: Well, what was the most im- 
portant part about the Hero Journey? 
I mean, what happened to the person 
who made it? | 

J: I’m not sure I remember. 

P: Well, wasn’t it that he found 
out who he was on the Hero Journey? 
I don’t mean he said, “I can” do this 
if I really put my mind to it. But didn’t 
he kind of come to the point—the guy 


who made the Hero Journey—where. 


he said to himself, “I have to be my 
own self’? Didn’t he... . 

J: I’m not sure I know what that 
means. 


P: Uh, huh. Well, doesn’t it mean, — 


well . . . wait a second. Why don’t we 
start at the beginning? What happens 
first in the Hero Journey? 

J: I’m not sure. Was it the call? 
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P: Uh, 
call? 


huh. Now what was the 
Well, that he had to leave home. 

P: Wouldn’t it be safe to say that 
the call might be the feeling that there 


i; something more to life than just 


what he sees around him? 

J: Then I’m not really nuts—that 
there is something more to life than 
just... Yeah, but how do you know? 
How do you find out? 

P: Well, I guess part of it is not 
being willing to settle for less than the 
real thing. I mean, like saying to your- 
self that certain things are pretty mean- 
ingless. Being able to feel that it’s not 
wrong to feel that life is just a blah. 
And then kind of committing yourself 
to looking ‘for the other. Does that 
make any sense? 

J: Well, yes, but how do I know 
when I’ve found the real thing? I just 


kind of feel like I’ll never find it. _May- 


be I should stop worrying. 
P:. I guess it seems pretty hopeless 


-sometimes. 


J: It sure does. (Long pause.) Is 
it really possible? To find the real 
thing—you know ? 

P: To find meaning you mean? I 
guess, I believe it is. I guess you never 
find it completely, once and for all. I 
mean, J guess there are always times 
when you kind of have a hard time 
finding any real meaning. 

J: But you do have a sense of, 
well, of life being sensible. 

P: Yeah, I think it’s possible. 

J: Well, how do you do it? 

rs Well, I guess I believe that it’s 


_kind of—well, tied up with meeting 


people who have found real and lasting 
meaning. We kind of know ourselves 
by them. I don’t mean that we just try 


to copy them, but we sort of know 


what is, well, lasting—what is im- 
portant by knowing them. You remem- 
ber the discussion we had about “I and 
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For your family worship and family altars 


_of your parish, daily use of The Upper 


Room, the world’s most widely used devo- 
tional guide, offers a definite way to start 
the new year right. 

Continuing daily devetions throughout the 
year will not be difficult once the start has 
been made, and the spiritual program of 
the participants will be assured. 

Many millions of Christians around the 
world have found the daily Bible readings, 
prayers and meditations in The Upper Room 
to be not only a guide to, but a stimulus for 
daily devotions. 

If you do not already have a subscription or 
your church a standing order for The Upper 
Room, write at once to receive the required 
number of copies by January 1. 


Ten or more copies to one address, 7 cents 
per copy. Individual yearly subscriptions by 
mail, $1; three years for $2. Order from 


Shs Rom 


World’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Thou” up at the Retreat last Spring 
Well, we didn’t ever get entirely clear 
on what we meant, but I think that’s 
part of finding meaning. 


J: Well, sometimes I think I know 
what “I and Thou” is and then other 
times I just don’t know. 


P: Where do you have the most 
trouble with it? — 

J: Well, it seems like there is so 
little of it that goes on. I’ve tried to 
be a “Thou” to my folks sometimes 
and it just kind of goes beyund them, 
or, you know, nothing seems to hap- 
pen. I guess I’m still not sure that I 
know what ‘“I-Thou” means. | 

P: I guess I still have some ques- 
tions about it myself. It’s awfully hard 
to talk about, if it’s not happening, and 
if it’s happening you don’t seem to 
need to talk about it. 

J: I guess that’s right. But what 
does it mean to you? | 


P: Well, it means that a person 
meets me with his whole self. 
J: What does that mean? 


P: I guess I think it means that 
he doesn't hold any of himself back. 
He lets me know that he doesn't have 
all the answers, that there are places 
where he has real questions. He kind 
of risks his total self in this meeting. 
I mean there might be places where [ 
could really destroy him and yet I 
don't. | am doing the same thing that 
he is. I am risking myself just as much 
as he is. And we both kind of say to 
each other, “Here I am, won’t you be 
your’ I mean there is the desire to 
have the other person just be himself. 

J: I guess, when you put it that 
way, I can see that I’m sort of afraid to 
risk myself when I’m trying to be a 
“Thou” to another person. 

P: Yeah, I think that’s probably 
_ the hardest part of the whole relation- 
ship. It sure is for me. 
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J: You know, I was just thinking 
that part of it is that you can’t try to 


be a “Thou” to people. You just haye. 


to try to be an “I,” don’t you? 

P: Well, I think so. | 

J: Like sometimes at the Youth 
Group. I keep saying to myself, I’m 
willing to be a “Thou,” I mean I’m 
willing to love anybody who wants to 
be an “I.” But that’s just it. I’m 
scared to be the “I” myself. 

P: Yeah. Because that’s the really 
risky part. 

J: Yeah, because, well, like me, I 
really don’t know who I am entirely. 
And if someone, well, started pushing 
me too hard, I’d just kind of fold up. 

P: I think that’s it. We’re kind of 
in the position of having to be an “I” 


before we are one, because that’s the 


only way we can become one. 

J: It’s really hard, isn’t it? 

P: I think it’s the hardest thing in 
the world. It requires the most cour- 
age of anything we ever do. I don't 
agree with the man on the record that 
if we put our minds to it everything, 
then, is easy. I think we probably fail 
more times than not. I know I do. ! 
think the sort of thing that you’re do- 
ing now, of really asking yourself what 
it’s all about is the hardest thing you'll 
ever have to do. 


J: I don’t know if I'll make it. 


(Long pause.) 

~ P: Look, Jane, I don’t know how 
to say this without, well, sounding like 
a phony—but—if you make it or not 
-—{ mean there’s no iron-clad guaran- 
tee that you will—but whether you do 
or not—I want you to know that—I 
guess it’s not much help—but I think 
that the struggle you’re going through 
is the most. important’ struggle you'll 
ever make in your life—and, for what 
it’s worth, remember—remember that 
I really—whether you succeed or 
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FT not—remember that I love you. (Long 


pause. ) 
ae feel like that’s the first time 


in my life that anyone ever said that to 
me. I mean my folks say it and I say 
it to them. But I feel like somebody 
has said they love me and I know they 
meant it and I know what it means. 
(Long pause.) I guess I’d just like to 
think about it by myself for awhile, 
and maybe talk about it tomorrow or 
sometime. I guess I always knew that 
both you and Mary love me, but there’s 
_ it’s kind of for sure now. 


, Comment by the Pastor 
on the Conversation 


What is Jane asking in this conver- 
sation? Is she asking for psychother- 
apy for some deep-seated neurosis? Is 
she that off-beat adolescent who needs 
an extended period of counseling? 

I think she is asking: 
achieve a worthy life? 
evidence in which [ can have some 
confidence ? Are my present uncertain- 


bring it off a sign that I can’t? What 
is the course of growing up? Isn’t it a 


clear and straight line of achievement, 


and since I am outside it, maybe there 
isn't any hope for me?” She seems to 
me to be asking what most adolescents 
I have encountered are asking of 
adults they feel they can trust: “‘Help 
me in my growing up,” and one help 
is some understanding of the nature of 
growing up. 

At crucial points in the conversation 
she is asking: ‘‘What does it mean to 


“Who am I in re- 


“Can I -ever 
Is there any 


ties and seeming powerlessness to 


be truly related to another person?” or 
more pointedly : 
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lationship to you?” If we grant that 


one of the basic developmental tasks of 


adolescents is that of coming to know 
themselves as unique centers of. dig- 
nity; and if we are also convinced that 
much of this discovery comes through 
relationships, then we may recognize 
and meet this opportunity in our con- 
versation with them. 


There are a couple of things I did 
which may be questioned. The first is 
my decision to try to make this an edu- 
cational experience rather than a coun- 
seling session. My reason for doing this 


_was because I felt that part of Jane's 


inability to cope with this problem was 
due more to a lack of an image of be- 
coming a person than to an unwilling- 
ness to make the struggle. I felt that 
the sheer knowledge of the dynamics 
of becoming a person was what was 
called for. My judgment on this score 
may have been inaccurate, but I did :t 
consciously. 


Secondly, toward the end of our con- 
versation, there is possibly some ques- 
tion about my saying to Jane that I 
loved her. If I really did, wouldn’t she 


have known this? Well, I think the an- 


swer is that she did know this, and 
yet, I really feel that saying so—put- 
ting it in words—was part of her 
knowing it. I’m not going to try to de- 
fend my action beyond saying that I 
really do love Jane, and my wife Mary 
does, too. And I felt that telling her 
this would help put it on a conscious, 
as well as feeling tone, level. In other 
words, I said this to her and was able 
to say it to her because we both knew 
it was 


D* Bernard Glueck, the eminent psychiatrist, reports that he once received 
a book from a patient with an inscription which read, “To the man who 
taught me to understand a lot of things which I already knew.” 
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HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 


ALFORD E. LUCCOCK, Profes- 
sor Emeritus of Homiletics at 
Yale Divinity School, and a charter 
member of our Editorial Advisory 
Board, died on Saturday, November 
oth, in New Haven, at the age of 75. 
Halford Luccock, both through his 
person and through his work, repre- 
sented something unique on our Edi- 
torial Advisory Board, combining a 
youthful awareness of the newer de- 
velopments in pastoral psychology to- 
gether with a profound conception of 
the true ministry, as exemplified in 
his final statement in his article, “The 
Church Is Not an Observation 
Ward,” in our Tenth Anniversary 
Issue in February, 1960: “The true 
attitude of the pastor is a double one, 
bringing the gifts of pastoral treat- 
ment, and the resources of the Chris- 
tian gospel to the individual. The 
mysterious and precious relationship 
of pastor to people finds its highest 
expression in the high priestly prayer 
of Jesus in the 17th chapter of John: 
‘I have manifested thy name to the 
men whom thou gavest me out of the 
_ world; thine they are and thou gavest 
them to me .. . for I have given them 
the words that thou gavest me.’” 

In March, 1952, in our special is- 
sue on Preaching and Pastoral Psy- 
chology, when we had the privilege 
of using Dr. Luccock as our Man of 
the Month, we described Dr. Luc- 
cock’s conception of preaching as fol- 
lows: 

“A sermon is not spraying re uni- 
verse with eloquent words but con- 
fronting an individual directly with 
truth that matters to him. Anyone 
who has read his book on preaching, 
In The Minister’s Workshop, will 
really see why he has eagerly wel- 
comed the present interest in pastoral 
psychology as an asset for the com- 
munication of the gospel through the 
pulpit. The sermon, he feels, should 


bring truth ‘out of the everywhere in- 
to the here,’ and down from the 
stratosphere of abstract theological 
terms where people live. He points 
out that the response to the first 
Christian sermon of Peter at Pente. 
cost, was. not that people gave the 
empty praise of saying: My, how that 
man Peter can talk! Instead of that 
they raised an earnest question: What 
must we do? Dr. Luccock feels that 
such should be the response to the 
sermon” or, to put it in his own 
words in the editorial which he wrote 
for this special issue: “One of the 
finest tributes that can be paid to 
preaching, as well as to individual 
counseling, is found in that fine 
phrase, so much used among the 
Quakers: “He spoke to my condition.’ 


_In this issue there are rich and help- 


ful descriptions and demonstrations 
of the newly opened resources of psy- 
chology in the preacher’s endeavor to 
speak to the actual condition of his 
hearers. Without such dedicated aim, 
there may be in the pulpit the out- 
wardly impressive rushing of a 
mighty wind, but the Lord is not in 
the wind.” 

Yes, we have all learned a great 
deal from Halford Luccock, and he 
will be greatly missed. 

We were happy to hear that ‘this 
learning process will be perpetuated 


through the establishment by the 


Yale Divinity School of the Halford 


Luccock Fund for Instruction in 


Preaching, which will provide special 
opportunities in the curriculum and 
program of the Yale Divinity School 
for students “to meet here and live 
with men who are especially gifted in 
the skills of preaching and pastoral 
care.” Under this Fund, men will 
come each year to the Yale Divinity 
School to preach and share their con- 
viction and experience with students 
studying for the pastoral ministry. 
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| The minister can help young people create for 


themselves a new world in which they can de- 
velop an awareness of their centeredness; grow 
into basic relationships with other people, and 


lead them toward “becoming.” 


The ‘Creation of a World — 


(Mr. Kittlaus tells here of an experiment 
in his previous ministry in a midwestern 
suburb which seems to the guest editors to 
be of more significance to the work of the- 
Protestant churches in the present moment 
than of the highly publicized mints- 
tries to the “beatniks.’ His experience sug- 
gests a new conception of the church's min- 


astry to youth within the local community 


and descrthes a quality and method of e-xtst- 
ence which characterizes such a new type 


ministry.) 


M* wife and I have opened up the 
parsonage to the youth of this 
community as a Youth Center. By this 
term “Youth Center” we mean a hang- 
out for the kids whenever they need 
“some place to go,” as well as a place 
to hold our regular meetings. Our par- 
ticular community presents its youth 
with a special problem. This is the 
problem of meaningful space. All the 


homes, nearly three thousand of them, ~ 


are all alike—three basic models. The 
homes are small and plywood. When- 
ever teenagers gather, they present any 
of these homes with the problem of 
noise and durability—not to say what 
happens to other members of the fam1- 
ly. The kids leave the home in search 


of “meaningful space,” and face a 


community in which they can walk for 
hours without seeing anything differ- 


PAUL KITTLAUS 


Minister of — 
Kensington Congregational Church 
San Diego, Califorma 


ent than they just left. Our effort was 
to give them a place where they could 
gather and a place which could have 
special meaning for them. 


Physically, our home was like the 
rest of the houses, but my wife and I 
wanted it to have a distinguishable 
meaning for the youth of the communi- 
ty. They were free to drop in after 
school, in the evenings, and on the 
week-ends to study, listen to music, or 
to talk. In some cases this even meant 
that some of them would come over 
whenever they got into some kind of © 
trouble at home or, as in one instance, 
with the police. This caused us some 
late, late sessions. Regular Sunday 
evening fellowship meetings, special 
committee meetings, and parties 
brought the biggest. crowd, ranging to 
twenty-five and thirty. We also held 
our Sunday morning high school class 
here. The kids agreed to respect areas 
of the house as “‘off limits,” such as our 
‘bedroom, my study when in use, and 
the refrigerator (except for their own 
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food). Otherwise they were free to 
roam through the house and _ settle 
wherever there was room. At first the 
kids helped us to paint most of the 
house inside and out and then to round 


up old furniture with which to fill the 


rooms. The space started to become 
meaningful from the moment they 
made the decision to accept our offer 
to make this a youth center. And the 
meaning increased for them in direct 
proportion to the investment of time 


and ideas. My judgment is that these’ 


same things might be done with a room 
in the church building. 

Our hope was to create in this place 
what the existentialists have called 
“meaningful space’; to create a 
“world” having a special quality as 
distinguished from a mere “environ- 
ment.” The special quality of this 
“world” was controlled by an image 
of existence which I shall shortly ex- 
plain. Here they would exist together 
in a different way than they did in 
other locations of their living. Here in 
this mutually created world, — they 
would exist as centeredness, - dialogue, 
and becoming. 


HE MOST helpful path for me 

to take in explaining what I mean 
by “centeredness”’ is borrow a sentence 
from Rollo May’s Existence (Basic 
Books, 1958) as a starting point: 
“Man is the being who can be con- 
scious of, and therefore responsible 
for, his existence.’’ Man has the po- 
tential capacity to transcend his im- 


mediate situation—to step outside its. 


immediacy, to question it, to bring to 
bear aspects of past situations and 
project futures. In this process of 


questioning and symbolizing, man can 
assess various possibilities in his cur- 
rent situation. He can see not only 
what is, but what might have been and 
what might yet be. The lure of the 
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future and the counsel of the past-are 
present in. the concrete moment in 
which man is consciously aware. 
Existence is also to be aware of 
one’s seli—to experience oneself and to 
have a guiding picture or self concept. 
Every individual exists in a continually 
changing world of experience of which 
he 1s the center; his perceptual world 


is always of a “‘self-in-the-world.” The. 


self-concept is delimited by the bound- 


aries which the person establishes be- 


tween “Me” and “Not-me.”’ It is the 
consistent pattern of characteristics and 
relationships which are designated as 
“T” or “Me.” If man is thus aware of 


himself and his situation, he can begin 


to sense that he is responsible—he can 
begin to act in a determinative way in- 
stead of behaving like a billiard, ball in 
a world of absolute other-determina- 
tion. He can pause before reacting and 
thus cast some weight on whether his 
reaction will go this way or that. 
Secondly, we were committed to 
Existence as Dialogue. If there is no 
transaction between centers, then it is 
of no consequence that my young 


friend engages me in conversation. If 


there is no transaction, he can only re- 
port his inner condition and I report 
mine. Nothing is exchanged but a set 


of facts. But this is not what I have 


experienced with these people. Some- 
how, between us, there is the possi- 
bility of real transaction. The imagery 
which best gives meaning to this ex- 
perience for me is Martin Buber’s 
I-Thou. My life never has had as much 
meaning in the sense of zest and ex- 
citement and profound significance as 
when I am engaging with someone in 
this quality of conversation. “All real 
life is meeting.” In my conversation 


with my young friend, all playing of | 


” 
roles must stop. I am not a “minister 
and he a “parishioner.” Neither of us 


concerned with maintaining only 
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expected forms of behavior. Neither of 
ys wishes to use the other for our own 
gain. We both simply meet in that area 
of in-between. The full weight of mean- 
ing awaits as potentiality when we sit 
down together to talk—each of us 


really has in mind the other or others 
in their present and particular being, 


and turns to them with the intention of 


establishing a living mutual relation. 
The essential elements in dialogue are 


“seeing the other” and “experiencing 
the other side.”’ | 
Thirdly, we were committed | to 
Existence as Becoming. One of our 
most memorable summer camps was 
built upon the ““Hero Journey” which 
must be made if one is to leave child- 
hood and hecome adult. It offered a 
framework within which the young 
person who is caught in the ambigui- 
ties of adolescent life might interpret 
and find direction. The developmental 
understanding of life helps us know 
that periods of disorganization and 
doubt are necessary parts of the total 
thrust toward maturity—that parents 
should be alarmed, rather than com- 
placent, if their adolescent doesn't 
sometimes find himself in a state of 
confusion and- uncertainty, if he has 
never faced unanswerable questions, or 
moved beyond the safe conformities of 
mild Christianity. It is only with the 
most timid steps that adolescents ven- 
ture into the unknown. New equilibri- 
um is not easy to come by in their ven- 


_ tures in life. But we must allow them 
_ opportunity to push on—to become, 
rather than to imitate us. 


jee DID happen to the youth 
as they experienced our efforts? 


Recently a boy said: 


: I like to come over here to our me:t- 
ings because of what happens to me here. 
I am a different guy than at most times. 


Eminent scientists discuss: 
e the nature of God 
man’s place in the universe 


_@ truth in science and religion 


SCIENCE 
PONDERS 
RELIGION | 


Edited by HARLOW SHAPLEY 


Fresh insights on religion from 18 
of America’s most eminent scientists, 
offered in the light of the most recent 
scientific knowledge, opens up effec- 
live new lines of thought for sermons 
and discussions. A unique and im- 
portant book on a challenging topic. 


At all bookstores @ $5.00 
APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, Vs 


I don’t have to be putting on an act; 
pretend and be phony. I’m free just to be 
myself. 1 can say what I want, and not 
worry that people will misunderstand. 
We all really understand each other here 
and we can be really honest. 


Our existence together in this cre- 
ated world is distinguished, I think, by 


a sense of reality and concreteness: In- 


numerable conversations with one, two, 
or five or six young people occur. The 
subjects for our total group discussions 
are not settled in an air of vagueness 
and unreality. The question about any 


discussion content is: “Does this have 


any relevance to the particular lives of 
these people at this time as they are 
attempting to live out their destiny?” 
It has been demonstrated by our group 
that even subjects such as the use of 
the family car and the thrills of speed- 
ing (certainly relevant to the lives of 
teenagers in this community), can be 
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NO. K-3 TABLE 
PLASTICIZED TOP 


FOLDING TABLE LINE 

Kine Kitchen committees, social groups, atten- 
tion! Factory prices & discounts up to 40% 
DIRECT PRICES to Churches, Schools, Clubs, etc. Monroe 


all-new FOLD-KING Banquet Tables, 
with exclusive mew automatic folding and 
locking, super strength, easy seating. 68 models and sizes. 

Color pictures. Full line tables, chairs, table and chair trucks, plat- 
form-risers. portable partitions, bulletin boards. Our 53rd year. 
THE MON 


ONROE CO., 35 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


cracked open to reveal depths of mean- 
ing, for it is the experience and mean- 
ing of freedom which is at the core of 
these subjects. 

The group discussion is real to the 
minister. He is not merely playing at 
being interested. He is not in the meet- 
ing to analyze, criticize, or treat the 
youth as objects to be manipulated. 
The relationship is vital to his own 
existence; he is not some far off 
shadow but an alive human being who 
happens, at that time, to be fully pres- 
ent and involved in the discussion. 

About three times a year we hold a 
week-end “retreat” centered around 
some development which adolescents 
have to bring off. These too, offer an 
opportunity for the mutuai ctfeation of 
a “world,” infused with these same 
- qualities of existence. This is what one 
girl reported after such a week-end re- 
treat: 


I feel tired, but it is not a bored tired 

feeling; it is a feeling of peaceful tired- 

ness that comes from indulging in good 
meaningful work. 


I’m exhausted from my 


mind for truth—basic trust as well as 
knowledge. I have searched and found 
something new and inspiring to add to 
my little knowledge. I believe this can 
help me in all my everyday activities. 
Many things I have learned from the 
leaders. They were helpful as well as 
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just being fun. I gained new friends of 
my own age. 

It was a good time to give your. opin- | 
ions and points of view on everything. 
We being teenagers, haven’t very many 
times when we can really open our 
mouths and say what we feel and be- 
licve, without someone laughing and 
telling us to shut up because we have no 
right to speak. ‘You're children, you 
don’t know what you're saying.’ 

This time together aiso gives us a 
chance to escape the everyday, humdrum 

world to create our own world of fun, 
solitude, and reference. 


To my knowledge, none of the lead- 
ers who have ever worked with this 
group have explicitly referred to “cre- 
ating a world.” Yet this very same 
imagery came to mind for this girl. She 
calls her experience the creation of 
“our own world of fun, solitude, and 
reference.” 


“A world of reference” points to the 
protound memory that these retreats 


and the open house deposit within our 


youth. The young people often refer to 
the “way of life’ we have together. It 
is to them a “good" way, and a way 
that stands in judgment upon. the 
“humdrum” existence. “If only all 
existence were lived as we do here!” 


“A world of fun.” I should say a 


_ word about the use of the word “fun” 


in our group. I have, and I’m afraid 
most of the parents have, the concept 
of fun as being an emotional experience 
which accompanies games, dancing, 


and general light-hearted activity. But 


even after some of the most serious 
discussions, the kids designated these 
as “fun.” So evidently this term 1s 
sometimes used in a much _ broader 


‘sense, having more weight and _sig- 


nificance than we adults give it. Prob- 
ably their use of the word “fun” 1s a 
report of the sense of excitement and 
zest in life which may accompany both 
the gay activities and the serious dis- 
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living hell.” 
represents an experience much the op- 


adults 


1960 
cussions. The kids find it difficult to 


understand my apprehension at their. 


use of this word to describe every good 
meeting that we have. Their parents 
ask: “Is that all you do at youth meet- 
ing—just have fun?’ 

“A world of solitude.” Solitude, for 


this girl, denotes a very special quality — 
of experience. Her family situation 1s 


particularly disagreeable. She once de- 
scribed life in this phrase: “Life is a 
Solitude, in her thinking, 


posite of all this. Healthy human re- 
lationships probably stand as the pri- 
mary element, in her meaning of soli- 
tude. Solitude denotes a “peacefulness” 
—a peacefulness which comes from not 
having her world torn asunder by 
fighting and tension. Solitude probably 
carries with it some sense of centered- 
ness for her. She speaks of being able 


to “give your opinions and points of 
and not having 


view on everything,” 
laugh sarcastically and 
“shut up!” 


say 


This is some of the story of our ~ 


home as a center for youth in the com- 
munity, of the quality of existence 
which my wife and I offer, and of our 
invitation to young people to experi- 
ence the mutual creation of such a 
world in which we and they may live. 
It is our hope that they will carry this 
world inside them wherever they go; 


that something of this quality of cen-— 
tered, becoming existence in the life of 


dialogue will distinguish and _ fulfil 
them throughout the days of their life. 


: [Editor's Note. We regret that ‘the final 
- article in this series, “A Ministry to Delin- 


quents in Detention,” by the Rev. Chanes L. 
Burns, minister the Congregational 
Church of Northridge, ‘California, had to be 
omitted in this issue because of lack of space. 
It will be published in an carly issue.| 
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UI enclose $5.00 a one-year sub- 


Coming next month... 


The 1961 Annual Directory. 
of Pastoral Psychology 


Among the important features in this 
special issue will be: 


e@ The most-significant books in pastoral 
psychology for 1960, compiled by 
Thomas H. McDill, Professor of Pas- 
toral Counseling, Columbia Theologi- 

cal Seminary, Decatur, Georgia. 


e “Opportunities for Study, Training, 
and Experience in Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy, including workshops, seminars, 
and other study facilities for 1961, 
compiled for us by the Department of 
Pastoral Services, National Council of 
Churches. 


e “A Selected Bibliography on Christian 
Faith and Health,”’ by Seward Hiltner, 
compiled with the assistance of other 
members of a special committee of 
the United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. 


e@ Services for the Chronically Ht. 


e ‘'’Credentials’ for Pastoral Counsel- 
ing,” by Seward Hiltner, with dis- 
cussion by Carroll A. Wise, Wayne E. 

Oates, Edwin T. Dahlberg, Reuel L. 
Howe, Sylvanus M. Duvall, Clifton E. 
Kew, Paul E. Johnson, and Roy A. 
Burkhart. 


PASTORAL 
Great Neck, N 


scription to PastoraL PsycHOLocy. 


UII enclose $11.00 for a three-year 


subscription to Pastorat Psy- 
CHOLOGY. 
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Pastoral Counseling at 
“Grass Roots” 


A MINISTER writes... 


~ Recently you asked to hear from the 
“Grass Roots” (see Readers’ Forum, 
March, 1960. Ed.) as to problems we 
are meeting out where the wheat grows 
in every direction. May I add my cur- 
rent list of concerns. 

1. Last week a call came at 4:20 
P.M. Monday for me to come to a 
home. An angry husband had just re- 
turned from Chicago for a showdown 


on whether they would have a divorce 


or keep the home intact. Three chil- 
dren. A two-hour joint interview fol- 
lowed ; one and one-half hours with the 
wife Monday evening; two and one- 
half hours with the husband Tuesday 
morning; two hours with the wife 
Tuesday afternoon; one and one-half 
hours with the husband Wednesday 
morning, and then one hour together 


later on Wednesday. Result: a recon- 


ciliation and a. written agreement 
signed by all three of us as to what 
they will do. 


2. Last week three interviews total- 
ing six hours with a girl home from 
college who has been in and out of psy- 
chiatric care, and is now desperately 
seeking a refuge. She says she feels like 


a vegetable. At the end of the inter- 


views she was willing to try again to 
find a positive point of view and to 
continue to clarify her goals. 

3. A family with whom I have been 
working since Christmas, seeing both 
husband and wife, discovered their 
four-year-old boy is diabetic. An ad- 
ditional blow, but now enough of a 
structure to weather it. 

4. The mother of one of our teen- 
agers asks for an interview because she 
lost fifty-two pounds and gained it 
back so quickly. Wants to come in to 
find out why. 

5. A twenty-four-year-old ne is g0- 
ing into the service. The mother wants 
me to come out and give him a Bible. 
She had cancer fourteen years ago and 


never recovered psychologically. She 1s 


in terrible need of help and wants me 
to see her immediately. | 

6. A college girl planning a wedding 
comes in for another interview. She 
wants to be so certain everything in 
her marriage will be “perfect.” We are 
making good progress. 

7. A young mother wants to know if 
I can help her sixteen-year-old sister 
who three years ago saw the father 
commit suicide in front of her. 


8. A teen-age girl in an informal], 


chat reveals her hatred for her mother; 


| 
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tells of her best friend whose mother 
beats her. How to help these potential 
problem children! 

9. A fiftv-eight-year-old man drops 
dead while square dancing. The teen- 
age daughter and wife come to church 
for the first time and hear a great deal 
about the suffering and death of Christ 
as part of the Lenten emphasis. They 
want further help in their grief work. 

10..A. 35-year-old father of infant 
twins and stepfather of two teen-age 
children, is drowned while on a fishing 
trip. This is the second death crisis in 
the life of the wife and mother, and 
many problems lie ahead. , 

These are only some of my concerns. 
It is a fascinating work. Please know 
that PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY assists in 
many ways. 


Rev. Frank K. McDoweELt 
The First Presbyterian C hurch 
Wellington, Kansas 


Pastoral Care Institute in Oklahoma 


THE DIRECTOR OF A MENTAL 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION writes... 

I read with interest the article in the 
May issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
concerning the Lilly Kokomo Project 
of the University of Chicago. (“The 
Role of the Clergyman in Mental 
Health,” by Granger E. Westberg. ) 

Perhaps it would be of interest to 
you to know of what is currently being 
done in Tulsa, Oklahoma. For several 
years now an Annual Pastoral Care 
Institute has been conducted during 
Mental Health Week. This consists of 
meetings each morning, open to all 
clergy. An outstanding psychiatrist or 
theologian is brought in as leader. This 
year the leader was Dr. Wayne E. 


Oates of Southern Baptist Theological 


Seminary. 


About three years ago, one group of 


ten clergymen began meeting with K. 
H. Geocaris, M.D., Director of the 
Tulsa Psychiatric Foundation Clinic, 
every two weeks for psychiatric study 


and discussion for more effective pas- 


toral counseling. Last year saw the 
formation of four more such groups, 
each consisting of ten selected clergy- 
men, inter-faith and inter-racial, and 


each under the preceptorship of a local 


psychiatrist. (Drs. William T. Holland, 
Joseph E. Tyler, William R. Reid, and 
Milford Ungerman, psychiatrists in 
private practice.) In January of this 
year members of these five groups or- 
ganized the Tulsa Ministerial Counsel- 


‘ing Association. This body will bring 


together participants of the five groups 
on a quarterly basis. Planning and 
study is currently being given to the 
opening of a Counseling Center under 
the co-sponsorship of the Tulsa County 
Association for Mental Health and the 
Tulsa Council of Churches, manned at 
regular hours by these men on a rotat- 
ing basis. 

There is thus provided an 1 annual in- 
stitute for all; five continuing. study 
groups, and quarterly  inter-grouy 
meetings. We look forward to the ac- 
complishment of a Counseling Center 
in the near future. Both psychiatrist: 
and clergy state that the bi-weekly 
study groups are mutually beneficial. 
There is a waiting list for clergy for an 
additional group(s) awaiting arrival 
and recruitment of another psychia- 


-trist. 


Congratulations on your fine journal 
to which we are now regular subscrib- 
ers. As we provide a lending library 
for counselors and counselees, we have 
recently also enrolled in your Book 


Club. 


—JouHN A. KENNINGER, II 
Executive Director 
Tulsa County Association 
for Mental Health, Inc. 
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Your Standard 
of 


Excellence 
since 1912 


You always look your 
best, are your best in a 
BENTLEY & SIMON pul- 


pit robe. Hand-sewn and 
custom-tailored for per- 
fect fit, for lasting enjoy- 
ment. 

CHOIR ROBES, too, indivi- 


dually made in the same 
quality way. 


BENTLEY & SIMON : 


7 West 36th St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 


OMDOD 


Write for 
| catalog 
D-38 


Lack of proper nutrition can hamper good 
health. Our 22 vitamins, B-Complex and min- 
erals will overcome that tired, run-down feel- 
ing, will give a vital dietary supplement and 
contribute te healthy blood, bone and tissue. 
A 20-day supply is yours for only 25¢ to 
prove how much stronger and peppier you'll 
feel soon. 


DONTE CHEMICAL CO. 
80 Allenwood Rd., Great Neck 4, N. Y. 


The Authority of the Scripture 
A MINISTER writes . . 


I am writing to express some 
thoughts that bother me in regard to 
an article appearing in your June, 1960, 
issue. Lester Kinsolving, in his ‘“‘Chris- 
tianity and Capital Punishment,”’ makes 
_ some inferences regarding the Scrip- 
ture that I feel cannot remain unchal- 
lenged. 

Since Mr. Kinsolving i is a “Rector,” 

I would assume he is a champion of the 
Scripture. Yet, in his attack on Mr. 
Jacob Vallenga, he casts some asper- 
sions upon the Scripture completely 
out of harmony with his high office. It 
must be likened unto the day Jesus 
referred to when he spoke of His com- 
ing, would he find faith. It is a sad day 


when men with such acumen to ey. 
press themselves so strongly infer that 
the Scripture is of little value, insisting 
that almost anything can be proved, 
and then proceed in several hundred 
words to declare the Biblical standard 
is not right. He comments, “There is 
also Biblical material justifying po- 


_lygamy, cuckoldry, and incest for that 


matter—as well as the familiar con- 
cepts of a flat world, a seven-day cre. 
ation and a pre-Copernician universe.” 
In the next paragraph, he declares that 
Jesus. ran ‘roughshod over the sacro- 
sanct Sabbath.”’ There are other direct 
statements, such as: “I cannot believe 
that the crucifixion was God’s will any 
more than . . . Pilate’s cowardice, de- 
sertion of disciples, or betrayal of 
Judas .. . brutality of the soldiers in 
the common hall.”” Other statements 
like it throughout the body of the article 
are un-Scriptural. There is too much 
Scripture bearing out that it was God's 
will that Christ die, as the Lamb of 
God. 

I do recognize the 
problems in the minds of men which 
cause them to murder. However, we 
cannot disregard the teachings of Scrip- 
ture merely on the basis of the study of 
the science of human behavior. Does 
not Scripture say ‘“‘Wherefore God also 
gave them up to uncleanness through 
the lusts of their own hearts, to dis- 
honour their own bodies between them- 


selves: who changed the truth of God ] 
into a lie, and worshipped and served 


the creature more than the Creator, 
who is blessed for ever’? (Romans 
1:24) 

Can you, as editor of such a magazine 
declaring yourself to support the Scrip- 
ture and tie together psychology and 
the pastoral calling, 


inferences regarding the authority of 
the Scripture? 


This one article, even though well 
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allow such subtle- 
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1960 
written, with such unbiblical spirit has 
made me seriously question the judg- 
ment of your editors. | am among a 
large group of men who believe in the 
inerrancy of the Scripture. If such men 
as Dr. Kinsolving cannot catch the im- 
plications of the teaching of Jesus rela- 
tive to the Sabbath, how can we expect 
him to discern concerning capital pun- 
ishment ? 
—D: V. STALTER 

Minister of | 

Churubusco Church of the 

Nazarene 

Churubusco, Indiana 


THE REV. LESTER KINSOLVING replies . . 


In answer to the obviously sincere 
letter of the Rev. D. V. Stalter of the 
Churubusco Nazarene Church: 

Seriously, I am sorry if my views on 
the Bible have disturbed my Christian 
brother. On the other hand, I am 
mightily afraid that such views as his 
on the “inerrancy of scripture” (at this 
point I am moved to ask which version : 
K.J., R.S.V., Philips or Douay?) have 
by association seriously hindered 
Christianity’s attempts to reach think- 


ing people among America’s 70 million 


unchurched. 
[have never been able to believe that 


God either dictated the scriptures 


(which would make Him author of 
such as Psalm 109) or that He endowed 


all Biblical writers. (as well as selectors 


of the canon) with an_ infallibility 


which far exceeds anything ever claim- 


ed by the papacy. 

For this reason I am not disturbed 
by some Biblical material—even though 
I accept as literal a good part of it— 
as God gives me the power to think 
and the obligation to “Seek the truth— 
come whence it may—cost what it 
will” Therefore when I see Biblical 


justification for capital punishment, 
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free 


with Catalog 
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Comfort and Strength 


Select leaflets for the sick, aged, 
and shut-in, written by specialists in 
the field of counseling. 

Designed to help overcome fear, 
loneliness, anxiety in the light of our 


Christian faith. 


Send 25c¢ to cover postage 
and handling, to 


Dr. Harold P. Schultz, Editor 
“Comfort and Strength” 
1720 Chouteau Ave. 

St. Louis 3, Missouri 


slavery, polygamy, cuckoldry, incest . 
and persecution of witches, I reject 
these as literary products clearly dem- 
onstrating human fallibility. 

While my critic excoriates me for- 
referring to the aforementioned Biblical 
content, he does not actually state 
whether he believes as the Bible says. 
Even if he doubts the existence of 
ghosts (as the Bible says) or is op-— 


posed to slavery or incest—I still would 


consider him ‘“‘a champion of scripture” 
—albeit one who champions without 
the necessity of checking intelligence 
at the church vestibule for the sake of 
neo-fundamentalism. 

With abiding faith that in the love of 
Christ there is more that unites us than. 


divides us, I am faithfully yours. 


—Rev. Lester KINSOLVING 
Church of Our Saviour 
Pasco, Washington 
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MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING* 


Key articles in the November, 1960 issue 


SEX EDUCATION OF ADOLESCENTS: 
AN EXCHANGE 


Lester A. Kirkendall, Thomas Poffen- 
berger, and O. Hobart Mowrer 0 


RELIGIOUSNESS, FAMILY RELATION- 
SHIPS, AND FAMILY VALUES _IN 
PROTESTANT, CATHOLIC, AND JEW- 
ISH FAMILIES 


Judson T. Landis 


FAMILY FACTORS IN HOME ADJUST- 
MENTS OF THE SEVERELY 
DISABLED 


Cynthia P. Deutsch and Judith A. 
Goldston 


WHO ARE YOUR UNTREATABLES? 


Gerhard Neubeck, Gerald Leslie, 
Katharine Greene, Theodore Hill, 
and Eleanore Luckey 


- - - and other papers of contemporary 
significance. 


Subscription to Marriage and Family Liv- 
ing, $7.50 yearly: 
1219 ‘University Avenue, S. E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


*Official journal of the National Council on 
Relations 


Pastoral Psychology in Egypt 


A member of the Coptic Church 
writes . 


Everlasting gratitude to PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY from a person in Egypt 
who is very fond of the magazine. Jesus 
planned a_ single apostolic catholic 
(1.e., universal) Church. Christians 
now are not one constitution as the re- 
sult of the devil’s activity. 

I belong.to the Coptic Church and 
in connection with the November 1959, 
article of I. F. Hollander on “The Spe- 
cific Nature of the Clergy’s Role in 
Mental Health,” I think that the cler- 
gy’s contribution to mental health de- 
pends on the ideas of the Church and 
the society. I find four purposes for 
which the clergy use their mental 
knowledge and insights in that article. 
The preventive function, which is one 


of these purposes, is achieved in my 
Church and my society by the sacra- 
ment of confession. Regular practicing 
of this sacrament gives no chance for 
sins or events not approved by the 
society to move to the unconscious 
level where they are no more remem. 
bered by the person but nevertheless 
contribute to his behaviour. If they do 
shift to the unconscious level, the per- 
son will not know that they are the 
reason for lack of peace with God and 
society. More and more sins coming 
to the unconsciousness means more and 
more lack of such peace. , 


Confession in my Church, however, 


is not merely for protection. It is also: 


a therapeutic process and the Father 
of confession is titled “The Spiritual 
Physician” in my Church. In psycho- 
analysis, the interpretations. (or pic- 
tures) given by the therapist to the pa- 
tient are discovered by the patient him- 
self (about himself) through the aid 
of the therapist are not, literally speak- 
ing, a cause for the recovery of the per- 
son. The patient or the parish member 
has sinned to God and the society 


which knows of God before he reached y 


the state of seeking the help of a psy- 
choanalyst or a Father of confession 
in my Church or a counselor in an 
American Church. Through any of 
these three kinds of therapists the pa- 
tient is cured because sins of his have 
got to be known to the therapist who 
does not despise him, and unconscious- 
ly using this as a background he could 


establish a respectful life in the society. 


May Jesus be glorified and arrange 
enough servants and efficient facilities 
to allow repenting people to achieve the 
happy abundant Christian life which he 
wants to give them. 


—_W. M. Azouz 
Cairo, Egypt 
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THE CHURCH AND YOUTH 


“If the churches are to meet the 
needs of youth they must begin plan- 
ning for it now... current youth pro- 
grams of the nation’s Protestant 
churches are not meeting the real 
needs of young people.” This was the 
gist of an address by the Reverend 
Donald O. Newby, executive secretary 
of the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment, at the meeting of the General 
Board of the National Council of 
Churches. 

[Editor's Note. It is our hope that 
our current issue on this theme will 
serve as a basis for the kind of pro- — 
gram which will ultimately help the 
church in meéting the needs of its 


young people. | 


CONFERENCE ON THE PASTORAL 
MINISTRY | 


A Conference on the Pastoral Min- 
istry, including such aspects. of the 
ministry as Psychotherapy and_ the 
Cure of Souls, Pastoral Counseling 
and Preaching, Pastoral Counseling, - 


and The Minister and the Community, 
is being held on November 29 at the 
Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Los 


Angeles, California, under the auspices 


of the Southern California Council of 
Churches. 


Conference are the Rev. Glenn E. 


Section chairmen of the 


Whitlock, Presbytery of Los Angeles ; 
the Rev. Kenneth Carlson, First Meth- 


odist Church, Glendale, California; 
the Rev. Lester Kim, Palos Verdes 
Peninsula Council of Churches, and © 
the Rev. Merle Fish, Hollywood Con- 
gregational Church. Among other par-_ 
ticipants in the Conference are the Rev. 
David Eitzen and the Rev. Howard 
Clinebell, both members of the faculty 
of the Southern California School of 
Theology, and contributors to PASTOR- 
AL PSYCHOLOGY. 


BIBLICAL INSTRUCTORS 


The Fifty-first Annual Meeting of 
The National Association of Biblical 
Instructors will be held on December 
27-28, 1960, at: Union Theological 
Seminary in New York City. The ma- 
jor emphasis of the meeting is on the 
theme of Language and Myth in. the 
Old and New Testament in theology 
and the history of religions. 


CONTROL OF THE MIND 


A group of outstanding scientists 
will take part in a three-day symposi- 
um on “Control of the Mind” next 
January 28-30 at the University of 
California Medical Center in San 
Francisco. The purpose of the confer- 
ence, according to Dr. Seymour M. 


_ Farber, program chairman, is to sur- 


vey various factors which control 
man’s mind and how they interact 
with each other. Among the partici- 
pants in the conference will be Dr. 
Harold D. Lasswell, professor of law 
and political science, Yale University ; 
Dr. Hans J. Eysenck, professor of psy- 
chology, University of London; Dr. 
Jacques Maritain, professor of the- 
ology, emeritus, Princeton University ; 
Dr. Donald O. Hebb, chairman of the 
department of psychology, McGill 


University, and others. 
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RELIGIOUS COUNSELING AND 
REFERRAL WORKSHOP 


The Michigan Association of Religi- 
ous Counselors will sponsor a Work- 
shop on A Program of Counseling and 
Referral on December 31-January 2 at 
the Religious Counseling Center of 
Michigan under the direction of the 
Rev. H. Walter Yoder, founder and 
president of the Association. The ma- 
jor theme of the conference will be 
presented by Mr. Yoder on the subject 
of “Learning What a Depth Counsel- 
ing Relationship Will Do.” 

For further information on the 
Workshop, address the Registrar, 
Mrs. Lawrence E. Voss, Religious 


Counseling Center, 5055. Plainfield 
Avenue, N. E., Grand Rapids, Mich- 
gan. 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF RELIGION 


Major methodological problems. in 
the study of religion by behavior sci- 
ences was the major theme of the twen- 
tieth meeting of the Society for the 
Scientific Study of Religion, October 
28-29, in New York City. Professor I. 
H. Randall of Columbia University 
delivered the major address on “The 
Scientific Study of Religion as Theory 
and as Practice.” A panel of discus- 
sants, representing several behavior 
sciences, commented on his address. 
They were anthropologist Otto Kline- 
berg of Columbia University, psy- 
chologist Solomon Asch of Swarth- 
more College, sociologist Talcott Par- 
sons of Harvard University, Professor 
Benjamin Nelson of the University of 
the State of New York representing 
psychoanalysis, and Professor Sidney 
Morgenbesser of Columbia University 
representing philosophy of science. 

Workshop discussions provided op- 


California. The purpose of the serie 


with mental health in facing some 4 
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portunity for more informal discussi 
of research and methodological prot 
lems in each of the disciplines. The: 
workshops were conducted by Doroth 
Lee, anthropologist; Walter H. Clark 
psychologist; Mortimer Ostow, ps; 
choanalyst; Prentiss Pemberton, s 
ciologist ; and H. S. Thayer, for phil 
sophy of science. | 

Philip Wiener, of the City Colles 
of New York, presented a paper o 
“The Meaning of ‘Scientific’ in th 
Study of Religious Values.’ Other pz 
pers during the two day meeting r 
ported on empirical investigations in 
the study of religion. 


Society met at the Interchurdf 


Center, 475 Riverside Drive, as th 


guest of the Bureau of Research ang | 


Survey of the National Council ¢ 
Churches. Further information regard 
ing this meeting, as well as future 


meetings, may be obtained from the 


secretary, James E. Dittes, Yale Unt 
versity, 409 Prospect Street, New 
Haven 11, Connecticut. 


THE EXPERTS TALK BACK 


A religious television program on 
such subjects as ‘Mental IIlness,’ 
“Need of a Boy For .His Father, 
“Pregnant Girl,” ‘Teen Age Rebel 
lion,” and “Old Age,” was given for: 
period of thirteen weeks which began 
on April 3, over KABC-TV, Channel 
7 ABC, under the auspices of the 
Church Federation of Los Angeles 


is to help the churches work with the 
other various professionals concernet 


the problems which trouble people 
The Rev. 


Church Vocations Consultant of the 
Los Angeles Presbytery, was modera 
tor of the series, | 


Glenn Whitlock, 
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above all—as the title suggests—to 
help ministers so that they enable faith 
to show forth its meaning in today’s 


There is an impressive agreement 


SCLUSSIC 
prob reviews of | 
The BO | 
Doroth current 
Clark 
psy 
m, 
j phi 
Colles 
per 01 
in AKING THE MINISTRY 
ter PANE RELEVANT. Edited by Hans 
rode Hofmann (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1960, pp. 169—$3.50) world. 
churcif! (This book is the current Selection 


as thi of the Pastoral Psychology 
h Club.) 


soll Making the Ministry Relevant is 
| an important book that will command 
future 
well-deserved attention. Not only are 

n 
Uni the names of the contributors weighty 

ones in theological discussions, or well- 
News 

known for fresh work in the pastoral 
field, or both, but here they join to- 
gether with a singular unity to focus 
attention on problems raised for the 
ministry and for theological education 
and new vistas opened there by the 
psychological sciences. 

"| The volume, edited by Hans Hof- 
mann, the director of the project on 
Religion and Mental Health at Har- 
vard, is a first-fruit of the project 
there, which was enabled by a grant 


Book 


Health. The grant, made through the 
Academy of Religion and Mental 
Health (like those to Yeshiva and to 
Loyola in Chicago), is for several lines 
of enquiry of especial value to Protes- 
tant ministries. The Harvard project 
tow begins to fulfill three of its prom- 
ses: to promote discussion of meth- 
ods of instruction, to get stated points 
of genuine relationship between theol- 
ogy and the behavioral sciences, and 


from the National Institute of Mental — 


among the seven contributors to this 
volume about the impact of the new 
sciences of man on theology, ‘theolog- 
ical education, and the work of the 
ministry. Long ago attention to these 
sciences appeared as the question: how 
can a pastor make use of the findings, 
which implied that the impact was felt 
only in the practical fields; later the 
question was: what are the principles 
of a practical theology, which often 
was meant to imply that its constitu- 
tive base would be drawn from the 
working principles of the-helping pro- 
fessions and their growing bodies of 


knowledge. Now, as in this volume, the 


new knowledge about man is seen to_ 
affect the whole range of theological 
thought and religious practice, for the 
question now 1s what is man who its to 
hear and heed the Gospel. ‘Mental 


health”, seems a slight name for this 


basic concern; “‘pastoral psychology” 
shows itself integrally related to theol- 
ogy, to the ministry and to faith. 
The unity of outlook comes at bot- 
tom from the fact that all the writers 
are obviously aware of the secularism 
of today’s world, awake to the empir- 
ical concerns of most fields of learning, 
and deeply sensitive to the gulf now 
between the powerful symbols of the 
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faith and men’s hearts, as well as their 
minds. Not only do they see the prob- 
lems in the same way, but all are per- 
suaded that the new. sciences have 
thrown light upon these matters, and 
at the same time raise questions be- 
yond science that only faith can an- 
swer. No author finds that such new 
knowledge solves the problems; all 
hold that it considerably clarifies them. 
None adds on this new knowledge to 
theology. as peripheral patch-work; 
rather, all take it into the substance of 
their thought, but critically, selectively, 
discriminatingly. Thus the writers all 
exemplify what they urge, a genuine 
acquaintance with the human nature 
which the Gospel is to redeem, and 
that which, in modern terms, the 
Gospel must both learn from and cor- 
rect. Further, the contributors are all 
aware that the methods of theological 
education need scrutiny and revision—- 
or, as some of them might put it, re- 
thinking and revolution. 

Dr. Hofmann strikes the prophetic 
note on the theme that curiosity, not 
security, is the clue to the future. He 
urges a vision of the clergy as primari- 
iy not caretakers of tradition or teach- 
ers of lost symbols, but ones whose 
task is (negatively stated) ‘‘to sharpen 
the doubts of their parishioners on 
everything they have automatically ac- 
cepted on the word of the church,” or 
(positively stated) to present concern 
for self-direction, interpersonal en- 
counter and creativity, such as one 
finds in both the psychoanalytic and 


the existentialist movements. He might — 


have added, “and in much modern 
theology,” for he then goes on to af- 
firm the lite-force to be the force of 
love. 

Paul Tillich issues warnings against 
either the caretaking which makes the 
Christian message unapproachable or 
the adaptation to culture which makes 


December 


it superfluous. He .cites examples of 
“pseudo-relevance” in the ministry 
when it substitutes ‘social service, edy- 
cation, psychotherapy, and the like for 
the mediation of the Word, instead of 
using these functions as instruments of 
that mediation. As in one sphere “the 


relevance of the ministry lies not in the}; 


theology of the cross but in the vision 
of the Crucified,” so in another psy- 
chotherapy is genuinely of the minis- 
try when it is the power of reconcili- 
ation. 
Reinhold: Niebuhr’s essay uses and 
corrects both the Freudian doctrine of 


original sin and the neo-Freudian doc- } 


trine of original righteousness to state 
a Christian view of proper self-love be- 


naturalistic presuppositions, and 


he uses the relativistic outlook of social 
and historical disciplines in approach- 


ing matters of social justice to exem- 


plify the greater value of Protestant 
views over Catholic doctrines of nat- 
ural law. He calls for theological atten- 
tion to psychological and social studies. 

While these studies no doubt need 


‘continuing assessment in regard to 


their philosophical pretensions and to 
their range of observations, Samuel 
Miller notes, nevertheless they have al- 
ready faced theology in a new way 
with the importance of non-verbal 


communication, with the depths of re- 


ligious meanings, and with the religi- 
ous dimensions of the human crises of 


birth, death, and love which our cul- 


ture by its patterns largely tends to 
seal off from genuine experience. He 
asks for philosophical and phenomeno- 
logical research that is not simply em- 
pirical, and for a continuing dialogue 
between scholarship and the life and 
thought of our world. 

Three more practical essays round 
out the discussion. Kenneth Appel, the 
psychiatrist, who has served as prest- 
dent of the Academy of Religion and 
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Mental Health, the only layman among 
the contributors, makes it clear how 
religious some psychotherapy can be, 


although his purpose is to delineate _ 


the work of the psychiatrist and the 
pastor. Toward this end he makes a 
very valuable summary of what a pas- 
tor today should know about personal- 


‘ity theory and, less valuably, he ad-— 


vances a theory of therapy, illuminat- 
ingly and misleadingly defined as “a 
creative social experience, allied to 
aesthetic experience” to release 
growth, to alleviate fear and hate, and 
to allow to creative forces their realis- 


tic expression. This view does not 


‘show how the psychiatrist’s work. dif- 


fers from that of many another per- 
son, let alone the parson, nor why psy- 
chiatric training is necessary for psy- 
chiatrists. 

In discussing pastoral counseling, 
Seward Hiltner makes an admirable 
epitome of his own books and essays. 
He points out that counseling is an 
inevitable part of the pastor’s work: 
the only question is how it is done. He 
finds traditional counseling changed 
now chiefly in emphasis, but in an em- 
phasis that clarifies its methods, gives 
firmer basis for its theory, and allows 
for a real training, for which he use- 
fully sets forth a basic minimal pro- 
gram for training. : 


In a final essay, Reuel Howe draws 
no pretty picture of theological educa- 


tion as it in fact seems to him to oper- 
ate now in actually preparing men for 


the ministry. He prophetically de- 


mands that its stereotypes be broken. 
He reports many expressions by min- 
isters of their sense of inadequacy, ir- 


relevancy and anxiety, much of which 


seems attributable to’ the monological 
character of the lecture. method in 
theological instruction and more deep- 
ly, he hints, to the authoritarian char- 


acter of what in fact gets learned. In 
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Scientific .. . profound ... stimulating and 
inspiring . . . a new and workable loso- 
phy that will help your group achieve 
vitality and happiness — — 


STRENGTH 
through BEAUTY 


by Wayne Hobart Steele 


HERE IS A MODERN GOSPEL—TO FREE 
MEN’S MINDS FROM TODAY’S | 


TENSIONS! 
This is a book with a refreshingly new out- 
look, and a constructive plan of action. 
Rev. Wayne Steele, author of “The Religion 
° eauty,” presents a practical therapy 
called aesthepathy that works wonders. 
You'll learn how to teach the enjoyment of 
beauty — the “all’s-right-with-the-world” 
feeling which comes of harmonious adjust- 
ment to the objects and conditions of one’s 
environment. A perfect guide to happiness 
and strength. Just published ($2.95). From 
your bookstore or for prompt, postpaid 
delivery, use order form below. Money back 
in 5 days if not satisfied. . 


| vara Press, Inc., Dept. PP 
120 W. 3 


1 St., New York 1, N. Y. 
| enclose $ copies | 
‘of “Strength Through Beauty,” by 
| Steele, at $2.95 each. | | 
Send C.0.D. | will pay postage. 
| Name | 
Address R 


any summary his recommendations 
sound mild enough, better teaching, 
more collaboration among faculty 
members and among departments, 
more concern for encounter than for 
content. Especially, however, he urges 
reconsideration by ministers after or- 
dination of the image of the modern 
ministry, a reconsideration after ordin- 
ation when they are prepared to know 
what they need to learn. | 
The volume as a whole speaks to the 
point that what is needed today 1s not 
theology, nor theological education, but 
faith; not uninformed faith, nor un- 
theological faith, but nevertheless faith. 


_ All apparently were asked to address 


themselves to a question put polemical- 
ly, provocatively, sceptically: what is 
needed to make the ministry somewhat 
relevant again in our time? The replies 
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are variously irenic, qualified, caustic. 
The authors all speak concisely and 
incisively. No contributor says any- 
thing startlingly new for him, but to- 
gether they show a fine ferment at 
work within theological education in 
its concern for the pastoral ministry. 
The volume will take a useful place 
alongside of the studies prepared by 
Richard Niebuhr and Daniel Williams, 
partly because it clearly looks to the 
future, but in larger part because it 
holds, in the words of Hofmann, that 
theological education and the ministry 
“must be. justified by a pastoral theol- 
ogy which represents the challenge of 
contemporary life to religious tradi- 
tion.” 
—Tuomas J. BIGHAM 
Professor of Moral Theology 


General Theological Seminary 


New York, New 


Editor’s Note. The following communica- 
tion was received from Dr. Hiltner just as 
this issue was going to press: 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Since the book, Making the Minis- 
try Relevant, edited by Hans Hof- 
mann, is the current selection of the 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club, I 
shall be grateful if you can publish this 
note of correction concerning that vol- 
ume. 


Quite apart from my own article in 
Hans Hofmann’s book, I commend the 
high quality of the other articles by 
Paul Tillich, 
uel H. Miller, Kenneth FE. Appel, and 
Reuel L. Howe. They are first-rate. 
Any reader can learn much from them. 


The brief biographical article on me 
in the volume lists me as Professor of 
Pastoral Counseling at Chicago, while 
the fact is that my title here has been 
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Reinhold Niebuhr, Sam- | 


December 


Pastoral Theology ever since I joined 
the Chicago faculty in 1950. The same 


article says I have attempted “to enrich 


pastoral counseling with the insights 
of Carl Rogers’ psychology.” On many 
occasions I have expressed appreci- 
ation to Carl Rogers; but I am sure he 
would be as shocked as I to have my 
work described simply in, terms of pas- 
toral application of Rogers’ work. No 
one who understands either Rogers or| 
me could put it in this way. 

Finally, the book’s jacket begins by 
saying, “Each of the distinguished 
contributors to this volume was asked 
the following question: ‘In the light 
of what we now know from the social 
sciences and, in particular, psychology, 
what can you propose that will make 
the Ministry more relevant in our 
time?’”’ At least in my own ease this 
gives a false impression. I was asked 
to write specifically on the place and 
function of pastoral counseling in the 
ministry, and I was giad to do so. But 
important as pastoral counseling is in 
the ministry, it is certainly not, in my 
judgment, the sole way in which in- 
sights from psychology and the social 
sciences have relevance to theology 
and to the ministry. 

The general purpose of these three 
corrective comments is to reassure our 
readers (at least some of whom, | 
hope, are still also my readers) that I 
have not thrown in the theological 
sponge and become a mere practical 
man. I am still at the same old stand of 
trying to deal with both of them, and 
to bring them together. 

I am confident that these errors 
were made by the sheer cussedness of 
human events, which is often at its 
peak when a book finally goes to press. 


I trust that both editor and publisher | 


will forgive my apparent criticism of 
them in correcting these points. If I 
were not so sure their book will have 
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a deservedly wide sale, I might let the 
points go. SO let them chalk my com- 
‘ment up to advertising. 


—SEWARD HILTNER 

Professor of Pastoral Theology 
Federated Theological Faculty. 
University of Chicago 


EDEMPTIVE COUNSELING 
by Dayton G. Van Deusen (John 
Knox Press, 1960, pp. 191—$3.50) 


book is divided into three 
parts: psychotherapy challenges the 
Church’s redemptiveness ; personal life, 
the scene of redemptive action; and 
pastoral counseling—religious, dynam- 


‘ic, and redemptive. 


The strongest and most acceptable 
section of this book is Part IT in which 
the author discusses religious and psy- 
chological considerations in the signifi- 
cance of selfhood ; the action of God in 
life and what it means in terms of 
man's plight, conduct, and healing ; and 
afew of the areas where religious and 
therapeutic thought are meaningful al- 


lies. In chapter five of this section a 


more detailed discussion of guilt and 
the development of the conscience 
would have been even more useful for 
the counselor in his counseling minis- 
try. Also in the same chapter the au- 
thor is not lucid enough in his deline- 
ating of the therapeutic process. 


The author uses the term “psycho- 
therapy’’ to include certain aspects of 
psychiatry, psychoanalysis, psychology, 
etc. The use of such a term to encom- 
pass this entire field sometimes lends 
itself to what seems to be cumbersome 


thought, inconsistencies, and general- 


zations which no writer can avoid 


_cumpletely. Thus when the term psy- 


chotherapy is mentioned the reader 
does not know whether only treatment 
Is meant or whether the author has 
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reference to the genesis, theory, dy- 
namics, manifestations, and treatment 
of disordered and undesirable function- 
ings of the personality. Though it is 
difficult to think of a better term than 
psychotherapy, it has its limitations. 

He stresses a sharp dichotomy be- 
tween psychotherapy and Christianity 


-and emphasizes claims of psychother- 


apy which are not. generally accepted 
today. For example: “The greatest dis- 
agreement that Christianity has with 
psychotherapy is in the latter’s presup- 
positions and claims to possessing 


metaphysical truth, while at the same 


time resisting the validity and appro- 
priateness of any transcendent impli- 


‘cations or conclusions from the find- 
ings of therapy or from any other 


source.” 

Psychotherapy is set up as a kind of 
straw man and battered down with 
some hard blows. Then the author 
rushes in and performs a,rescue, point- 
ing out the valid contributions which 
psychotherapy can make. This process 
is repeated several times. 7 

Though some make almost “a re- 
ligious faith” out of psychotherapy, I 
believe the majority of psychothera- 
pists would not want to make excessive 
claims of what can be accomplished, 
to the point of making psychotherapy 
competitive with Christianity. 

The surgeon in the care of a wound 
cleanses it, removes the debris, and ap- 
proximates the edges. All he can do 1s 
remove the obstacles to healing, and 
this he does. He is not the source of 
healing and knows little about the na- 


ture of healing—only the obstacles to 


healing. In psychotherapy, it seems 
that we are removing thé psychological 


. obstacles to healing, but the healing it- 


self comes from God, regardless of by 
what name He is called. Ambroise 
Pare, the sixteenth century French 
surgeon, said, “I merely dress the 
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wound, God heals it.” Though the 


cleansing and dressing of a psycholog- 


ical wound is a more complicated tech- 


nique requiring value judgments not 
needed by the surgeon, the recognition 
of God as the source of all healing will 
help us keep our efforts in the proper 
perspective, regardless of the discipline 
we represent. 


—JAMEs A. Knicurt, M.D. 
Assistant Professor of Psychiatry 
and Assistant Dean 
Baylor University College 
of Medicine 
Flouston, Texas 


HEALTH AND 

WHOLENESS by Russell L. 
Dicks (Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1960, pp. 158—$3.50) 


For decades a subject in which stu- 
dents of personality have shown con- 
siderable interest has been the im- 
portance of the emotions in relation- 
ship to health. Russell Dicks has now 
written a book which will be helpful 
to hoth pastor and laymen in unravel- 
ing the relationship of the emotions to 
health and ill-health. 


Those who have read other writings 
of Dr. Dicks will be familiar with both 
the emphases and the style of writing 
found in Toward Health and Whole- 
ness. He acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to both W. B. Cannon’s principle 
of homeostasis and Richard Cabot’s 
“Vis Medicatrix Dei,’ as the prin- 
ciples upon which his philosophy of 
health is founded. Four cardinal prin- 
ciples are enunciated: 1) man is cre- 


ated by God for health; 2) there are 


strong forces in man that maintain 
health; 3) man becomes ill when de- 
structive emotions block the Healing 
Force (i.e., the healing power of God), 


and 4) the Healing Force is aided by | 


the healing emotions. | 

Dicks supports the theory held by 
both Cannon and Cabot that the hv. 
man organism ‘has amazing resources 
to heal itself. These resources or pow- 
ers are understood by clarification of 
the homeostatic functions of the or- 
ganism: the body’s power of reserve, 
balance, compensation, and defense. 
After describing these functions in a 
limited way, the author follows with 
eight chapters devoted to the destruc- 
tive and healing emotions. There are 
eight categories of paired emotions: 
anxiety and faith, hostility and joy, 
guilt and self-awareness, despair and 
hope, loneliness and love, pain and 
courage, boredom and creative work, 
and rejection and acceptance. These 


categories were arrived at experiential- 


ly and he readily acknowledges the 
limitations involved..The final chapter 
is entitled “The Kingdom of Health 
Is... ”;-the kingdom of health 1s 
located within oneself. Each person 
has a measure of voluntary control 
over his own health. 

This book reflects the author’s per- 
sonal orientation. Throughout his min- 
istry he has been involved in the crises 
of life. He is well acquainted with 
death and disease, doubt and despair, 
yet he discovered that in the midst of 
these destructive emotional states are 
the sources of life and health. He 


_ writes about everyday tragedy, but he 
points both the minister and the lay- 
men to resources that are available to 


all. This book will be useful to the pas- 
tor who seeks to help those laymen 


caught in the grip of destructive emo- 


tions. It may also be useful to the lay- 
man who needs to read something pet- 
tinent to his own condition. 

There are some limitations in this 
book, particularly for the more serious 
student of personality. The chapters on 
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the emotions are handled descriptively 


rather than dynamically, leaving the 
impression that they are independent 
and autonomous. The division of the 


emotions into destructive and healing 


categories is also over-simplified and 
misleading, indicating that anxiety, 
hostility, pain, etc., are always destruc- 
tive. Though these emotions are de- 
structive, is it not also true that hos- 
tility, for instance, can be an expres- 
sion of health ? | 


In spite of these limitations, the pas- 


tors and laymen who read it will be im- 


mensely helped. They will finish read- 
ing Toward Health and Wnoleness 


with a deeper appreciation of the au- . 


thor. The book is actually a projection 
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of the man and his ministry. His major 
thesis will appeal to many: that while 
God has created man health, man’s 
emotional reactions either destroy him 
or heal him. The serious student of 
theology: may want to argue with the 
author theologically, but he cannot 
question his warm evangelical concern 
and compassion for those in need. This 
book offers hope and a new avenue of 
understanding for many pastors and 
for practically all laymen. 


—Epwarp S. GOLDEN 
Director of 
Personnel Service Bureau 
Board of Christian Education 
United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. 


MAN OF THE MONTH | 
(Continued from page 6) 


at the University of Chicago, he be- 
came Associate Professor of Religious 
Education. And with the- formation 


within that body of the field of Reli- 


gion and Personality in 1949, he be- 
came a key member of the field. 

Several of Ross Snyder’s most 
creative contributions to the knowledge 
of religious development have emerged 
as special issues of “The Chicago The- 
ological Seminary Register,” a recent 
number being devoted to the young 
adult and an éarlier one to three- and 
four-year olds. Some years ago his con- 
cern for religious communication led 


to his serving as co-author, along with: 
Everett C. Parker and Elinor Inman, 
of “Religious Radio,” a pioneering in- 


quiry in that field. His growing inter- 
est in what he calls the “role of mean- 
ings in personal life” led to his author- 
ship of a recent article in the first is- 
sue of “Existential Psychiatry.” His 
articles cover a wide range of subjects 


A pioneer in the workshop method 
of education, Ross Snyder has con- 
ducted such workshops at Chicago 
during every summer of recent years. 
The idea that resulted in forming the 
Association of Seminary Professors in 
the Practical Fields was his, and upon 
its organization in 1950 he served as its 
first president. 

His wife, Martha, has long “— ac- 
tive in the United Council of Church 
Women, and is currently directing 
a small experimental nursery school at 
the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Ross and Martha Snyder are parents 
of two sons, both of whom have com- 
pleted medical school and are engaged 
in internship, one intending to special- 
ize in surgery and the other in psy- 
chiatry. Ross, Jr., who plans to enter 
psychiatry, received his Bachelor of 
Divinity degree from the Yale Univer- 
sity Divinity School before entering 
upon his medical course. 

—SEWARD HILTNER 
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[SIGNIFICANT BOOKS | 


Below are listed some of the more impor- 
tant books received recently which we are 


unable to review in this issue, either because: 


the reviews have not yet reached us, or 
because of lack of space. We hope to be able 
to review many of them in coming tissues. 


UNDERSTANDING Your ADOLESCENT. By 


Bernhardt S. Gottlieb, M.D. Rinehart, $3.95. 
A new book by an experienced and under- 
standing psychiatrist exploring one of the 
- most difficult periods in human physical and 
emotional growth. 


THE WESTERN MIND IN TRANSITION. By 
Franz Alexander. Random House, $5.00. A 
searching examination of the dilemma of 
modern man by an eminent psychoanalyst, 
exploring such important areas as the revo- 
lution in science, the role of the scientist in 
modern society, the problem of conformism, 
automation, increased leisure and its prom- 
ise and danger, the meaning of existential- 
ism, and last but not least, the possibility 
of psychoanalysis as a major social force. 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR ON POLITICS. Edited by 
Harry R. Davis and Robert C. Good. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $6.50. A study of 
the political philosophy of Reinhold Niebuhr 


as. expressed in his writing, and involving his 


critical studies of the contemporary crisis, 
liberalism, communism, political philosophy 
generally, and “the relevance of Christian 
realism” to these problems 


THE HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 1960. 
Porter Sargent, $10.00. This is a new 1960 
edition of an important reference volume 
critically surveying and evaluating more 
than 2000 leading private schools, both 
boarding and day, throughout the nation, and 
including such items as tuition charges, size 
-and quality of faculty, planned scholarship 
aid, and the specific educational emphasis of 
each institution. 


THE ORIGIN AND MEANING OF HASIDISM. 
By Martin Buber. Horizon Press, $4.50. A 
new volume by the great Jewish philosopher 
recreating MHasidism and interpreting its 
significance in world religions. 


UNDERSTANDING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
By Lee R. Steiner. Chilton Co., $3.95. 4 
chatty yet thoughtful discussion of the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency ranging from 
“Park Avenue penthouses to slums, court- 
rooms, detention houses and _ reformatories,” 
and including an analysis of the contribution 
of psychiatry, psychology, as well as the oth- 
er social sciences to this important problem, 


PRINCIPLES OF SELF-DAMAGE. By Edmund 
Bergler, M.D. Philosophical Library, $6.00, 
A new book by the outstanding psychoanalyst 
bringing together the results of some 25 
years of thinking around the area of “psychic 
masochism”’—the concept of the “pleasure in 


_ displeasure” pattern which the author feels is 


at the center of much of both normal and ab- 
normal behavior. Dr. Bergler is the author 
of Counterfeit Sex, The Basic Neurosis, and | 
Laughter and the Sense of Humor, among 


MATE-SELECTION. A Study of Complemen- 
tary Needs. By Robert F. Winch. Harper, 
$5.00. This book is the result of a research 
project in which the author tested the hypo- 
thesis that men select wives and women se- 
lect husbands on the basis of complemen- 
tariness of emotional needs. The book in- 
cludes a chapter on how this theory can be- 
come meaningful in family, and premarital 
and marriage counseling. The author is Pro- 
fessor. of Sociology at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


EXPLORATIONS IN SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY. 
Edited by Alexander H. Leighton, John A. 
Clausen, Robert N. Wilson. Basic Books, 
$6.75. A ground-breaking study by sixteen 
leading scientists of the interplay between 
personality development and social forces. 
The book is divided into three sections: 
Part 1, The Mentally Ill Individual; Part 2, 
Shared Mental Illness; Part 3, Mental Ill- 


ness and Society. 


PAIN AND PLEASURE. By Thomas S. Szasz, 
M.D. Basic Books, $5.50. This book has been 
called “the first major study of the psy- 
chology of bodily feelings since Freud's 
Beyond the Pleasure Principle.’ Utilizing 
the insights of psychoanalysis sociology, and 
philosophy, the author analyzes the basic 
concepts involved in the sensations of pain 
and pleasure and in our communication of 
them. 


Printed by CKAFTSMEN, INC., Kutztown, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. 
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The Ministers Own Mental Health 
Last year, after many years of preparation, PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY | 
published a special issue devoted entirely to the theme of “The Min- 
ister’s Own Mental Health.” This was a symposium by some of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding theologians and psychiatrists, exploring with profound 
wisdom and insight some of the practical and basic problems which 
face the minister in his daily work, and pointing to ways and means 


through which the minister can not only become more effective in his 
work, but conserve his own emotional and mental well-being. 


We were, of course, aware of the great interest on the part of the 
average minister in this problem, but we were not prepared for the 
tremendous response. It seems that in addition to the contribution which 
this issue made to the minister’s own thinking and work, he was using 
it as an important educational instrument about the ministry with his 


_lay board members, doctors, psychiatrists, educators, and other profes- 


sional men in his community. Ministers were ordering the issue in 
quantities of a dozen copies—-sometimes even a hundred copies. As a 
result, the issue was entirely «xheusted within two weeks after publica- 
tion. 
Because of the continuing lemand for the issue, we have now de- 
cided to reprint it and to make ii available to the hundreds of ministers | 
who have been asking for it, at the following reduced rates: 


Single copies 50c each 
5 or more copies ase 
10 29 29 99 99 
95 ” | 20e 


You can now order this important issue for yourself, as well as for 
your lay board members, the physicians in your community, and other 
professional people who should know more about the ministry and its 


_ problems. | 


Contents of 


The Minister’s Own Mental 2 | 
Health PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Great Neck, N. Y. 


THE HEALTHY MINISTER 


By Wayne E. Oates - Enclosed find check for $....... cael 


FOSTERING THE MENTAL HEALTH OF | 
MINISTERS Please send ....... copy (copies) of 
By Daniel Blain, M.D. 


The Minister’s Own Mental Health to: 
MENTAL ILLNESS AMONG THE CLERGY 3 : 
‘By Leonard Morgan, Jr. 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY 

By Albert L. Meiburg and 

THE MENTAL HEALTH OF MINISTZRS 

By Samuel Southard City Zone 
ARE MINISTERS BREAKING DOWN? ‘ 

By Hazen G. Werner, Reuel L. Seale. 


Howe, Carl W. Christensen, M.D. 
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Join Trou! and receive free of charge . a | 


Critical Incidents 
in Psychotherapy 


Edited by 


STANLEY W. STANDAL AND 
RAYMOND J. CORsINI 


( Bookstore Price $6.95) 


Your Gift for Enrolling Now in 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club 


W HAT would you give for the privilege of enrolling and participating 
in an intensive seminar of some twenty-three sessions on counseling 
and psychotherapy in which both the teachers and the students are com. 
posed of some of the most authoritative and eminent people in the field 
of counseling and psychotherapy—men who are leaders in the field of 
psychiatry, psychology, sociology, and the other social sciences, with a 
heavy sprinkling of people profoundly interested in the relationship of 
these sciences and their practical application to counseling and to the 
development of spiritual values? In a very real sense, this book enables 
the reader to participate in such a seminar. | 
Here is a book which is composed of a selected series of concrete, 

practical “critical incidents”—incidents which actually created serious 
and troubling dilemmas for these eminent counselors and psychothera 
pists—followed by an intensive discussion of why these “critical incidents” 
occurred in the counseling process, how well the counselor managed these 
incidents, and what he might have done in order either to avoid their oc 
currence or how he might have proceeded in order to get the most out of 
the situation after the incidents occurred. 

_ Every minister will find both in the presentation of these “critical 
incidents,” as well as in these discussions, a great deal of material that is 
directly relevant and meaningful in terms of his own pastoral work. 


SEND NO MONEY! ENROLL TODAY! 


the PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB THE PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 
You do not obligate yourself to buy any GREAT NECK, NEW YORK PPBC-1260 
books! SIMPLY SEND THE COUPON— 
seceive your compli- Please enroll me as a member of Pastoral 
mentary copy of the Club Bulletin de- PsycHOLocy Book Cus, and send me, by 
scribing the new Dividend- return mail FREE OF CH ARGE, a copy of 
Books and any special offers. ar 
You SeCRIVE FREE DIVIDENDS. Critical Incidents un Psychotherapy. It 18 
Whenever you have purchased two distinctly understood that I am in no way 
Selections, you will receive a Dividend obligated. I will receive advance notice of 
each month’s Club Selection, so that I may 
the regular ones and other benefits, all notify you if I do not want it > and I am not 
serve to reduce the cost of your library. 4 required to purchase any minimum nu 
that deus of books in any period of time. Further 
not come up to your fullest expectations, _ more, I may return for full credit any Club 
return it for a full refund. This is a state-. Selection with which I may not be 
ment of policy—there are no exceptions. satisfied. | 
The regular and special Dividend Books, 
the reduced prices on many Club Selec- 
tions and other money-saving privileges 

will save you at least 50% on the cost Add 
of your books. Take advantage of this POSS 
opportunity now! 


| 

t tat 


